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This section shows size of pictures 
and lettering on all maps 


AS A SOURCE OF QUICK REFERENCE to 
any subject having to do with South America they 
are unexcelled. For instance, a question, as: ‘In 
what parts of Brazil is coffee grown?” is answered 
instantly by looking at the map of Brazil where 
the locations of coffee plantations are clearly pic- 
tured. So, for any question relating to any South 
American country, the answer lies before you in 
pictorial presentation. Every teacher will appre- 
ciate the time-saving value of this simple type of 


HERE is the whole story of present day South America 
in miniature pictures and factual legends on maps which by 
their pictorial arrangement show at a glance the varied in- 
dustries and resources of each of the ten South American 
republics and the Guianas. 


terest of primary grade children; and their detailed 
and accurate data is invaluable to the advanced 
student of Latin America in secondary and higher 
education. 


CORRELATED WITH HISTORY STUDY these 
maps visualize for the pupil the routes — over 
mountains, across rivers, through swampland and 
forests — of the pioneers who discovered and ex- 
plored the vast areas of the various countries. 


research. Here are the facts concerning agricul- 
ture, natural history, mineral deposits and manu- 
facturing. 


PICTURE MAPS OF SOUTH AMERICA are 
or generous size, 12 x 18 inches, with clear pictures 
and lettering. They also show accurate topography 

-rivers, mountains, boundaries — of each coun- 
try, and a facsimile of each nation’s coat-of-arms. 

There are twelve plates — eleven maps and a 
descriptive text giving the area, capital, population, 
and the history, development and characteristics 
of each country. 


ECONOMICS. Applied to present day economic 
structure, these maps show by their miniature 
pictures where manufacturing and commerce dom- 
inate, or where agriculture, sheep raising or min- 
ing is still the principal occupation — clearly inter- 
preting the industrial progress of each country. 

These “picture teaching’? maps inspire the in- 


SAVE AND SERVE FOR LIBERTY 
Twelve Conservation Posters in Hectograph Ink 
by Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Price, per set, 60c postpaid 


TIME—To LEARN 


By Frances Ramm Ulrich 


9184 War-time demands reduced 
to simple rhyming text and out- 
line designs that a child can un- 
derstand and apply in his own 
“help win the war” effort. Titles 
are in outline letters with open 
centers to be colored; pictorial de- 
signs also to be colored are at- 
tractive and expressive. Printed 
in hectograph ink, each poster 
makes 50 or more clear dupli- 
cates, so that each child may have 
a copy to color, take home — and 
remember! 

A timely and excellent set of 
posters for primary grades, em- 
phasizing important points of the 
Treasury Department: Save and 


A Hectograph Portfolio 


9183 A new type of seatwork, complete in 
itself for teaching “telling time,’ and also 
providing definite progressive lessons cor- 
related to the clock dial study. Contains 
twelve lesson sheets, each presenting six or 
more simple time study problems. Each 
sheet makes 50 or more clear copies on any 
gelatine duplicator, providing individual 
seatwork for each child. Size 9x 12 inches. 


Price, postpaid, 60c 


Schools at 
Conserve. 


War 
! Among the subjects are Save Paper, Save Rubber, Take It With 
You (save store deliveries), Home Canning, Victory Gardens, Buy Defense 


program of the U. S. 


Stamps, Save Your Clothes, etc., each with expressive illustration and 
simple rhyme. 


Price, per set, 60c postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY 


COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


ICT U RE APS OF | 
/ ~ 
WHEAT 


Eight books— 
Grades I to VIil 


Simplified— 
Effective 
Art Teaching 
is presented in 


this New, 


Progressive 


Series of 


Art Books— 
CREATIVE ART FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


By Louise D. Tessin 


—original lessons in Cut Paper, Figure Drawing, Animal —a wealth of suggestions for supervisors—a real aid to the 
Drawing, Constructing, Designing, Crayon, Paint Spatter Work, grade teacher in presenting creative art problems to her pupils. 
all types of Borders, Lettering, Clay Modeling, Stenciling, Land- 

scape Drawing, and other correlated Art Designs. All projects _ In scope, clarity and teaching results this series will prove 
are practicable with the ordinary, simple equipment, crayons, its superiority by comparison with any similar books published. 


paints, and papers, common to every school. Sample book and Teacher’s Manual (State Grade) 


~a Teacher’s Manual explains in detail every step of the work 50c postpaid. Twelve books and one Teacher’s Manual 
for each problem. (State Grade) $3.75. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


* * * * * * 


PREFERENCE RATINGS 


Acme Scissors are now be- 


ing used by our armed forces. 


Raw materials must be used 


for military requirements be- 


Timely Cutting, Coloring and 
Construction Work 


Complete instructions are furnished with each set for 
making the models and attaching standards. 


ESKIMO VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 

8303 This set of cut-outs is ideal to be used in 
conjunction with your study of the Northland—its 
people, their habits and mode of living. 

Eight sheets of cut-outs on heavy Bristol board 
showing Eskimo men, women, children, dogs, igloos, 
sleds, polar bears, boats, weapons used. Gives a com- 
plete and vivid picture of the habits, dress, food, cus- 
toms, etce., of our neighbors of the far Northland. 


CHINESE VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 
8364 An artistic set, with Chinese houses, boats, 
sedan chairs, rickshaws, animals, water carriers, mar- 


ket men, and characters from different types of 
Chinese life in their picturesque native attire. 


fore domestic needs may be 
considered; equipment and 
personnel must be applied to 


war production. 


It is important that 
PREFERENCE RATINGS 


accompany all orders. 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Price, each set, $0.60 postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


 MAYTIME PROJECTS 
4 
| 


Do You Obey Traffic Rules? 
@ 


Leok and listen, and obey the rule 
That's the way to be safe at school 


9091—-SAFETY POSTERS 


Lessons in safety brought to bear upor 
the receptive minds of children in a most 
impressive and ‘easy-to-take”” way But 
beautiful pictures portraying the common 
hazards of our modern day life, attractively 
presented, ready te color with crayon or 
water color When colored, they may be 
displayed about the schoolroom where the 
children see them and friendly discussion 
periods may be devoted to the pictures and 
sentiments expressed by them. In this way 
the lessons which they portray are instilled 
in the young mind in a lasting and impres- 
sive manner 

Twelve designs printed in black outline 
on good white Bristol board, size 11” x 
14”. In portfolio. Price, postpaid, $0.60 


Companion set to above 


HEALTH POSTERS 
These Health 


detail some of the fundamental rules which 


Posters present in pleasing 


should be observed by every growing child 
in order to encourage and enrich the health 


and vitality to which he is entitled 


Twelve designs Price, postpaid, $0.60 


MILTON BRADLEY Co. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Published menthly (exeept July 
and August by MILTON BRADLEY 
| COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. Edi- 
| torial and. Executive Offices, 74 Park 
| Street. Published on the 10th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 
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Pest Office at Springfield, Mass., 
under the Act of Congress March 
3, 1897. 
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All contributions must be mailed eon | 
the full responsibility of the sender, and | 
should be accompanied by a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope if their return is 
desired. 
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menth’s issue with which it is te take effect | 
(25th ef September for November issue, | 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


TRAVEL—PAST AND PRESENT (Reading Lesson) 


Long ago people rode horse- 
back to town. 


They carried their bundles in 
saddle bags. 


Often they traveled in heavy 
wagons. 


In winter they rode in bob- 
sleds. 


Sometimes they went in the 
stagecoach. 


It was not easy to travel. i a 
Before the war we could ride in airplanes. ’ 

We drove fast automobiles. 

We rode on streamlined trains. 

Our ways of travel were easy and pleasant. 


When the war is over we will enjoy travelling again. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 

Early Travel 

Look through magazines and find pictures of early travel—covered wagons, stage- 
coach, and bobsleds, ete. Christmas cards often have good illustrations of the stagecoach. 
Ten cent stores have copies of Currier-Ives pictures of early travel. Discuss the length of 
time and the discomfort of the early methods of travel. 
How We Have Travelled 

Have the children bring in postal cards of places they have been. Put these on a bulle- 
tin board and label them—‘‘Mary was here. She went by train”; “Jack saw this place. He 
flew in an airplane”; ete. 
Curtailing Travel 

Discuss briefly the conservation of gasoline and rubber. Give opportunity for children 


to tell of ways their families are cooperating with the request of the government to 
conserve. 


WHAT AM I? WHAT AMI? 
I travel on the snow. I travel very fast. 
I have two runners. A pilot drives me. 
Horses pull me. I carry war supplies. 
Boys and girls like me. I carry soldiers. 


What am I? What am I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


LIGHTING—PAST AND PRESENT 
(Reading Lesson) 


The early settlers lighted their homes with 
candles. 


Later they used kerosene lamps. 

These lamps were better than candles. 

They gave more light and burned longer. 

They did not blow out so easily. 

Today we have wonderful reading lamps. 
Most of them burn electricity. 

Gas lamps are still used in parts of the country. 


Our streets are well lighted. 


We are grateful for our good lights. 


SOMETHING TO DO 

Historical Lamps 

If possible bring in kerosene lamps, lanterns, and candles. Discuss the advantages 
and disadvantages of each and how each one was an improvement over the former ones. 
If near an Historical Museum take the class or a committee from the class to see the early 
forms of lamps—betty lamps, hurricane lamps, etc. 

Notice the type of light used at the front door of our modern homes—some child 
will probably have a garden light modeled after an old street light. 
Modern Lighting 


Bring in pictures of reading lamps. Cut and mount on a chart. Make a study of 
proper position of books or paper in respect to light. (Light should come over the left 
shoulder and from the rear—never directly on the book.) The care of the eyes is most 
important. Discuss and contrast the present lighting with the limitations of the past. 


STORY HOUR 

Mary lived in a little home on the prairie. She had many chores to do each day. 
She drove the cows from the pasture to the barn so that her father could milk them. 
Her good friend, the shepherd dog, helped her with the cows. She fed and watered the 
chickens and gathered the eggs. She always set the table for mother. 

One chore Mary did not like was filling and cleaning the kerosene lamps. She did not 
like to smell the kerosene. Cleaning the wicks made her hands smell. It was hard to polish 
the lamp chimney. 

But each day Mary did this work. And each night it made her happy when her 
father would say, “What a bright light, Mary.” 

The lamp was put in the middle of the table. Father sat on one side of the table 
reading his paper, Mother sat on the other side knitting or mending. Mary was glad when 
she could read well enough to join Father and Mother at the table. Often Mary would 
read her lesson aloud to Mother. 

A bright light helped make the long winter evenings pleasant. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


WOOLEN CLOTHING (Reading Lesson) 


Wool grows on the backs of sheep. 
When the wool gets long it is cut off. 


Long, long ago mothers washed the wool 
by hand. 


Then they made it into yarn with a spin- 
ning wheel. 


They wove the yarn into cloth. 

This was done on a loom. 

Making woolen cloth took a long time. 
Today woolen cloth is made by machine. 
Woolen clothes are very warm. 


We like to wear woolen clothes in winter. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Study Wool 
Wool will be more and more valuable as war conditions grow. Help the class to see 
the necessity of taking care of their winter clothes. Go to a butcher shop and get a small 
amount of wool. Wash it thoroughly with soap, pull out long threads and roll into yarn. 
If possible bring in a carding comb and try carding the wool. Find pictures of a spin- 
ning wheel—better yet take a trip to see one. 


Weave Rugs 


Set up small looms over a piece of cardboard and string with stout string or carpet 
warp. Weave a small rug with bits of yarn or with paper or with strips of cloth. Learn 
the “over one under one” process of weaving. 


If possible examine a piece of home spun material or basket weave cloth. Follow the 
line of the thread “over one and under one.” 
Learn to Knit 

.Small children learn to knit quite easily. Organize a knitting club. Knit 5 or 6 inch 
squares and make an afghan for the Junior Red Cross. 
Exhibit of Woolen Cloth and Garments 


Make a chart of pictures of woolen clothing. Watch ads using the word “wool.” 
Attach samples of woolen cloth. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


HEATING—PAST AND PRESENT (Reading Lesson) 


Log cabins were heated by fireplaces. 
Near the fireplace the room was hot. 


Away from the fireplace the cabin was 


cold. 
Later people used iron stoves. 
These stoves were better than fireplaces. 
But the floors were always cold. 
Today many people have a furnace. 


Some furnaces burn oil, some gas, and 
some coal. 


Furnace pipes run to all the rooms. 


This makes the entire house warm. 


Some homes use city heat. 


A large pipe brings the heat to the house 
from a heating company. 


Modern homes are warm and cozy in 
winter. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Arrange for a trip to the furnace room of the school. Ask the custodian to explain the 
use of the boiler, heating pipes and registers. Learn about the use of fans in the venti- 
lating system. Learn about the amount of fuel and cost per week of running a furnace. 


Discuss the situation of the present in comparison with heating in the early days— 
foot warmers, warming pans, jugs of hot water, hot bricks, ete. Try to help the children 
appreciate the comforts of our present homes. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. Coal costs 9 dollars a ton. One furnace burned 2 tons a day. How much 
did it cost to heat that building one day? 


2. One coal dealer had 40 tons of coal on hand. He sold 20 tons to the school. 
How much did he have left? 


3. Father bought a ton of coal. He gave the dealer a ten dollar bill. How 
much money did he get in change? 
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Keystone View Photo 


SHOE MANUFACTURING 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Shoe Manufacturing 
‘ZETA L BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


GRADES I and II 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, 
needs and speech habits of the individuals in her class. Teachers should solicit a variety 
of answers and opinions from their pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable dis- 
cussions among the members of her group. A conscious eiiort should be made to increase 
the meaning and speaking vocabularies of each child. 


What do you see in this picture? 

Point to the right side of the picture. Do you think that is a man or a woman standing 
there? What makes you think so? 

Point to the man’s right hand. What do you think he has in his right hand? 

Why do you suppose he is making so many wooden feet? 

Do you know what these wooden feet are called? 

Can you find “4B” on one of the lasts? What do you suppose it means? 


Do you think these lasts are for men’s, women’s, boys’, or girls’ shoes? What makes 
you think so? 


What size shoe do you wear? 

Who wears the largest shoe in your class? 

Who wears the smallest shoe in your class? 

Of what are your shoes made? 

What other things are used for making shoes? 

How much do shoes cost? 

How many pairs of shoes do you have? 

How should shoes be taken care of? 

Why do some shoes wear longer than others? 

How can we tell whether or not new shoes fit our feet? 
Where do you have to go to buy your shoes? 

If you were going into a store to buy shoes, what would you say to the shoe clerk? 
What questions do you think the shoe clerk would ask you? 


THINGS TO DO 


Draw four pictures; one of a baby’s shoe, one of a little girl’s shoe, one of a lady’s shoe, 
and the last one of a man’s shoe. See if your classmates can tell for whom each shoe 
was drawn. 

Play that you were a shoe clerk. Choose three people who will come to your store for 
shoes. Dramatize what you would do and say to these customers. 


Make a scrap book of shoes for different members of the family. Write the price of 
each pair of shoes in your book. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS — Continued 


GRADES III and IV 
MAKING A PAIR OF SHOES 


Do you know who wore the shoes you are wearing before you did? Probably they were worn as a coat 
long before you bought them as shoes. If your shoes are made of leather they were once upon a time the 
coat of either a cow, a calf, a goat, a sheep, or possibly a lizard or an alligator. Does it seem possible? 

Look at the shoes that different members of vour class are wearing. Notice how different they 
are in shape, size, style, and color. Notice the ways in which girls’ shoes differ from boys’ shoes. 

Before you read this story make a list of things on the blackboard that you think you would need 
if vou were going to make a pair of shoes. After you read the story see if you can add other things 
to your list. 

Leather shoes are made from the hides of animals. Most hides of which soles are made come from 
the large beef packing-houses or from South America. Goatskins come from Africa and India. When the 
hides reach the factory they first have to be cured or “tanned” to remove the hair from the skin and 
to protect the skin from spoiling. In olden days this process took several months, but with modern ma- 
chinery it can now be done in only a few hours. The tannin which is used for this process is made from 
the bark of several kinds of trees, such as the oak, pine, larch, hemlock, spruce and chestnut. Tannin is 
prepared by manufacturers located near large forests and then transported to factories where the raw 
hides are tanned. 

Persons known as stylists design styles of shoes. Each season they usually think of new and dif- 
ferent ideas for cutting, trimming, and coloring shoes. Whenever a new style of shoe is created a new 
“last” has to be made. The last is a wooden form shaped like the human foot. (See page 8.) It serves 
as a mould over which a shoe may be shaped. Shoes are of different lengths and widths, as well as styles. 


so lasts have to be made to fit each size of foot. There has to be a last for the left foot and another 
for the right foot. Do you know why? 


Shoemakers need to have patterns just the same as do dressmakers. The upper parts of a shoe 
are sometimes in three or four pieces. Many times there are even more pieces, all of which have to be 
sewed together to make the outside of the shoe. Besides the parts that show there are stiffeners for the 
box toe and the counters, or sides of the heels. There are linings. There are heels, soles, and inner soles. 
Quite a bit of metal is needed in manufacturing shoes. There are nails, and eyelets made of metal. Buckles 
and parts of buttons are usually metal. The arch of the shoe is strengthened by a strip of metal called 
the shank of the shoe. Tips of shoelaces are made of metal, and sometimes the toes of workmen’s shoes 
are reinforced with metal to protect the toes from being crushed by heavy, falling objects. 


Shoe cement is used to hold many pieces of the shoe together. Thread is used for sewing some kinds 


of soles, and for sewing together the different pieces of the upper part of the shoe. Shoe dye and polish 
are needed for the finishing touches. 


If you notice carefully you will see the trade name of your shoes stamped on either the sole or 
the inner sole. You will also see on the inside of your shoe some numbers that tell the shoe clerk the size 
and style number. The style number is needed when shoes are ordered from the manufacturer. 


Rubber soles and rubber lifts on heels of shoes are not as much used today as in the past. You can 
probably guess the reason why. In fact, all kinds of shoes are more difficult to obtain than they were 
a year ago. Soldiers do so much marching their shoes wear out more quickly than yours or mine do. Our 
Government needs a great deal of leather for the boys in the army, the navy, and the air corps. We 
must be more conservative of our own shoes and make them last as long as possible, so the Government 
can have all the leather it needs. What can you do to make your shoes last longer? 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


Are any of the materials needed for the manufacture of shoes grown or produced near your home? Which 
ones? 


What other things do stylists design besides shoes? 
From the skins of which animals are each of the following leathers made? Kid, calf, suede, buck, cowhide. 
What do the following words mean? 

tannin created shoe counters 

arch shank reinforced 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
Look ‘at the shoes you are wearing. See if you can tell how many different parts the shoe manufacturer 
had to put together in order to finish your shoes. 
Make a class booklet of different styles of shoes. Tell under each picture of what the shoe is made. 


If possible obtain some of the tools used by a cobbler to show and explain to your classmates. 
Obtain a sample of shoemaker’s thread. Tell your classmates of what it is made. 
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JANUARY CALENDAR 


Louise D. Tessin 
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JANUARY 
| SUN MON TUE WED THU FRI SAT 
| 
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3 a 5 6 7 3 9 
10 11 1 43 14 15 16 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
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Elementary Science Lesson 


ZETA I. BROWN 
Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The Making of Paper 


Have you ever stopped to think how much paper you use in just one day? In school 
of course you use arithmetic, language, drawing and construction paper. Your school books 
are made of paper. Your workbooks are paper. The posters on the bulletin board are paper. 
You have toilet tissue and paper towels in your basement rooms. Paper napkins are 
used in the lunchroom. Your lunch may be brought to school in a paper bag. Probably your 
sandwiches are wrapped in waxed paper. The news bulletins and magazines in the school 
library are paper. You can no doubt think of many other ways in which you use paper 
in your home. Where does so much paper come from? 

It is said that a wise Chinaman after watching some wasps build their nest thought 
of the idea which resulted in the first man-made paper. Whether this is true or not, 
the Chinese people were making paper in very early times. The Egyptians also made 
paper at a very early date. This paper was made from the papyrus plant. Thin slices 
of the papyrus stem with their edges overlapping were placed across other slices at right 
angles to them. They were moistened with water, pressed down hard and flat, and 
smoothed off with ivory or a shell. This formed a tough white, or ivory-colored sheet 
which was used as paper. It was a long, slow process and made the cost of papyrus very 
great. It could only be used by people who had plenty of money. Our present name of 
“paper” came from the papyrus which was used by the early Egyptians. 

People experimented with many other materials in their attempt to find a way of 
making paper that everyone could afford to buy. It was not until the last part of the 
19th century that a way of making paper from wood pulp was discovered. This is the 
process by which the greater part of the world’s output of paper is made today. The 
making of this kind of paper starts with the tree in the forest. It is cut down and the 
branches are cut smoothly from the trunk. The remaining log is cut into lengths of four 
feet each which are taken to the paper mill. The bark is removed from the logs, then 
they are chopped into fine chips by huge machines. The chips are boiled in acid which 
softens the wood. Next the wood is rinsed and separated into fibers by other machines. 
It is these fibers that are pressed together and allowed to dry into thin sheets of the kind 
of paper used for newspapers, packing-papers, cartons, and cardboard. 

The finest types of paper are made from linen and cotton rags. When the rags reach 
the factory they are sorted into different grades. All buttons, hooks and eyes, snaps, zip- 
pers, pins, and everything that cannot be made into paper is removed. The rags are cut 
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into small pieces the same as the wood was chipped into small bits. First the rags are 
washed by big machines, then they are bleached to remove the different colors. This 
leaves them a mass of pulp. To this creamy white pulp is added a kind of filler which gives 
the finished paper a smooth surface. Sizing is also added which prevents ink from blot- 
ting the paper. The pulp is next run through machinery that strains it, dries it, presses 
it into sheets and finally winds it on huge reels. It is then ready to be trimmed and cut 
into sheets of whatever size is desired. 

At the present time when so many men are working in the army, the navy, and 
the air corps, and so many others are working in factories where defense materials are 
being manufactured, it is difficult for paper mills to get all the workmen they need 
for manufacturing paper. It is also difficult to find ways of transporting paper to all parts 
of our country. Therefore, we must not be wasteful of any paper products that we 
use. Can you suggest ways of saving paper? 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


What do the following words mean? 


at right angles fibers 
bleached sizing 
defense materials wasps 


How do you suppose paper manufacturers obtain their rags used in making paper? 
What kinds of cloth are not used in the manufacture of paper? 
Of what do you think the paper in your school books is made? 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
Find out how the following types of paper are made: 
crepe paper soda straws 
waxed paper milk bottles 
cellophane carbon paper 
tissue paper paper money 


Some paper has what is called a “water mark.” Find out what this means and find samples 
of water marks to show to your classmates. ; 

Pull apart pieces of different kinds of paper. Notice the difference in the fibers of the 
paper. 
Arrange a display of different kinds of paper. If possible arrange them according to the 
materials from which they are made. 


Demonstrate the value of sizing in paper by writing on different kinds of paper with 
ink. 


Make a list of the different uses of paper. 


Suggest ways in which you and your classmates can be more saving of paper both at 
home and at school. 
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Come to Peru 


The Land of the Incas 
A Blackboard Journey 


FLORA C. RUE 


I, is cold today, Miss Allen; 
are we going to a place that is 
June in January?” asked Mabel. 

Miss Allen turned from the 
blackboard and smiled as_ the 
Travel Class took their seats. 
“Yes,” she said, “we are going to 
Peru where it is summer time 
now. Here is a map of South 
America and these are the coun- 
tries we have visited—Argentina, 
Chile, Bolivia and here is Peru 
where we are going today. 

“You will remember that I told 
you last month we will come first 
to this lake, which is between Bo- 
livia and Peru, the highest navi- 
gable lake in the world. Lake Ti- 
ticata. 

“What is it. Ned? Oh! I see you 
want me to ring the little silver 
bell. Well, you may ring it for me 
this time. Now we are ready and 
so is our plane. Off we go. See 
those odd little boats below us. 
Yes, that is Lake Titicata and 
those are balsa boats. The pilot is 
landing so we will go over and 
look at one of those boats. The 
boatman tells us the boats are 
made of balsa wood which are hol- 
low reeds that grow along the 
shore. Even the sails are made of 
balsa wood. Balsa wood is very 


BALSA © (BOAT) 


light in weight and is used for 
other things besides boats. After 
awhile these boats get water- 
soaked and have to be hauled up 
on the shore and left to dry out. 
‘Mr. Boatman, may we have a ride 
on your boat? Thank you.’ Climb 
in, Helen and Mabel. The boatman 
will tell you where to sit, boys. 
It is a beautiful day for a sail. 
You’d never know we are hun- 
dreds of miles above sea level. 
Now the wind is filling out the 
sail and we are skimming over the 
lake like a bird. THE SAIL IS 
LIKE A BIG MAT. Ned, you and 
Marvin can help the boatman dip 
some of the water out with those 
earthen crocks. He says his boat is 
growing old and leaks a little. He 
will need a new one before next 
summer. 


“Tt would be nice to sail on this 
lovely lake all day but Lima, Peru, 
is a wonderful city so we must go 
on and spend as much time there 
as we can. Hop in the plane, girls, 
and you too, boys. Lima has al- 
ways been the capital of Peru 
since Pizarro captured it from the 
Incas. 


“Here we are at Lima. I think 
we should have a guide to take us 
about. I’ll ask this policeman 
where we can get one. He says 
there is a committee which takes 
tourists all around the city and 
shows them what they are most 
interested in. That will be fine, 
thank you. Here is a guide the 
committee has sent us. He looks 
like a soldier. Tell him, Ned, that 
we are interested in everything 
but to please start with the Incas. 
Listen carefully while the guide 
talks. 

“Thousands of years ago a tribe 
of Indians known as Incas, ruled 
over this wonderful land. They 
were peaceful gentle people of cul- 
ture, who built beautiful homes 
and planted fine gardens. It is said 
it is they who grew and developed 
the white potato. In the year 1532 
Pizarro, a cruel Spaniard and his 
followers overthrew the Inca Em- 
pire and the people became slaves. 
But the marvelous learning of the 
Incas was never forgotten al- 
though they had never written it 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


down. What they wished to re- 
member was preserved by knotted 
cords. Every knot, every color in 
the cord meant something to be re- 
membered and in that way events 
were recorded all through the 
ages. 

“Now it is nearly noon and the 
stores are closed from twelve un- 
til two o’clock so you may wish to 
get some lunch before they close.”’ 

“Thank you; that is what we 
will do,” said Miss Allen. ‘‘Here 
is a very nice looking restaurant. 
Come in and we will have a bow] 
of hot soup and a dish of beans. 
The sign says it will cost us twen- 
ty centavos; that would be about 
five cents in our money. This soup 
is good; it has rice and meat in it 
Is it too hot for you, Mabel” 
South Americans use hot peppers 
in many of their foods. We will 
rest awhile on this shady porch 
and then walk about Lima. I won- 
der what that pretty little Indian 
girl is doing. I think I will ask her 
She tells us her name is Carmen- 
cita and that this is her day to 
put flowers in the church. She 
makes a lovely picture with her 
arms full of bright flowers. 

“While we are resting, we wil! 
look around. Carmencita says that 
tall voleano over there is called 
‘El Misti.’ That means ‘old man’ 
See the long rambling hill back of 
the church and those queer little 
houses that look as if they were 
climbing up the hill. There is a 
bright blue one and farther on is 
a pink one and I see a yellow one 
and a red one. They are almost 
round and that hole in the roof 
of the blue one has smoke coming 
out of it. Draw a picture of them 
for us, Helen, and color them with 
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some of those colored chalks. 
There is smoke coming out of the 
vellow one too. They look like 
huge colored gum drops with choc- 
olate cocoanut tops. They might 
melt. In fact I have heard that 
if by chance it rains too much the 
mud roofs do melt. However it 
rains seldom and these people de- 
pend on irrigation to water their 
vardens. 

‘“‘Now the shopkeepers are roll- 
ing up their curtains and people 
are coming out of their houses to 
do their shopping. 'We will take a 
walk over to that little hill where 
all those people are. Some of them 
seem to be digging. Come with us, 
Carmencita, if you are through 
arranging your flowers. That boy 
has dug up a piece of silver that 
looks like a cup. Carmencita says 
that the Incas buried gold and 
silver ornaments in the grave with 
their dead and that now sometimes 
folks dig them up. They can’t keep 
the gold and silver ornaments; 
they have to give them to the gov- 
ernment. The government pays 
them something of course. Car- 
mencita’s ancesters were Incas 
and she is very proud of it. She 
says if we could stay until to- 
morrow we could see the carnival 
but of course we cannot stay. 
However, Carmencita says if we 
will go with her she will show us 
a float that someone is making for 
the parade. Here it is. It looks 
like a huge bird of bamboo. They 


How to Make a Balsa Boat 


1. Roll a colored cleansing tissue, and tie ends, 
as sketch A. (The papers usually come two 


together.) 


Press boat into shape. 


4. Draw lines, to look like reeds, on the sail. 


See D. 


5. Attach sail to a thin twig. See E. Bend 
stick at F and stick the end through the 
paper at the bottom of the boat. The strings 
from the top of the mast fastened to the 
sides of the beat, will keep the sail in place. 


2. Make five of these logs and tie them to- 
gether at the ends. See B. 

3. Thread a bodkin with thin colored twine, 

and weave in and out of logs. See sketch C. 
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HOUSE WITH SMOKE HOLE IN THE ROOF 


are building it on a truck. Look! 
There are some red llamas and a 
blue one. Carmencita is laughing 
because we are so surprised. She 
says they always paint their 
llamas bright colors for the pa- 
rade. 

“There are two little Spanish 
children dressed up like tiny 
clowns. Carmencita says the In- 
dian woman with them is their 
nurse. 

“There is another float getting 
ready for tomorrow’s parade. It 
carries a large Inca sun. She 
says that Indians dressed in Inca 
costumes will ride on the float. 

“The Indians all seem to be 
chewing gum. ‘No,’ Carmencita 
says they are chewing coca 
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INDIAN NURSE WITH SPANISH CHILDREN 


leaves. She says cocaine which is 
a drug, is made of coca leaves and 
that the Indians who chew them 
become very dull and stupid. 

“See the queer hats those wom- 
en and girls are wearing. If we 
had time we would go into a store 
and buy one. Our time is up now 
and we must fly home. Next month 
when we visit Ecuador, we will 
watch how those hats are made. 
Good-bye, Carmencita. Good-bye. 

“T knew you would like the sail 
on the Balsa boat on Lake Titicata, 
so we are going to make a little 
Balsa boat to set on the table in 
your own room at home. When 
you look at it you will remember 
Peru, the land of the Incas. 


“Here is a pattern.” 
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In Canada 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


On Board SS Princess Marguerite 
Wednesday Morning 
“DEAR MOTHER, 

“Here we are cruising along on 
the Pacific Ocean to Victoria, 
British Columbia, and is it ever 
thrilling! Wish you were here. 
Don and I have been all over this 
big ship. It’s a grand one with 
soft, rich carpets, big comfortable 
chairs, writing desks, magazines, 
and what Uncle Jim liked to see— 
a barber shop. All of us enjoyed 
the orchestra which played during 
luncheon. Don saved some pieces 
of bread from his lunch and is 
out here on deck now trying to 
coax the sea gulls to come close 
to him. He just threw the bread 
in the water and I wish you could 
have heard those gulls squawk and 
squeal as they rushed down after 
it. Now Don is running over near 
the prow of the ship. He likes to 
see it cut through the water. 
We've had a lot of fun waving at 
people in the boats we meet—in 
tug boats, big freighters, and little 
yachts. Once a curly-headed little 
girl about my size waved back at 
me. Uncle Jim told us that the 
large freighters and steamers are 
going to and from the Orient. 


“Aunt Helen is out here in a 
deck chair. She says to tell you 
that she is relaxing and soaking 
in sunshine and salt air. And I 
think that she is soaking in the 
beauty about us, too, for as we 
glide along she sits up exclaiming, 
‘Oh, Ruth, there’s Mt. Rainier!’ 
or, ‘Can you see the Cascade 
Mountains over there?’ or, ‘And 
there’s picturesque Mt. Baker!’ 
or, ‘Oh, children, aren’t the snow- 
capped Olympics beautiful with 
that foreground of magnificent 
forests!’ We look, but, really, 
mother, we see only glimpses of 
mountains and they don’t look so 
different to us. 

“Uncle Jim just came out on 
deck saying that we are going into 
Victoria soon. Then we will be in 
Canada. Isn’t it exciting! Would- 
n’t you love to get this letter from 
Canada! I’ll mail it as soon as we 
get into Victoria. 

“With much love, 
“RUTH.” 

As soon as the ship stopped the 
Allens made their way to the land- 
ing passageway, but were held 
back by a small rope for a few 
minutes. 
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“Oh, look, Ruth!” cried Don. 
“Big ropes from our ship are be- 
ing tied to big posts on the shore.” 

“And down goes the gang- 
plank!” added his uncle. As soon 
as the little rope which held them 
back was taken down the Allens 
stepped into Canada. 


“Just think—we’re out of the 
United States,” said Ruth. “See 
that flag over there. That’s not 
our own American flag.” 

“I know it,” replied Don. 
“That’s a British flag and that 
proves we are in a foreign coun- 
try.” 

“Canada doesn’t have states as 
we have, but instead it has prov- 
inces—there are nine of them,” 
said Mr. Allen. “The one along the 
Pacific coast where we are now 
is British Columbia.” 

“Does Canada have a president 
like Mr. Roosevelt?” asked Ruth. 

“The head of the government is 
elected by the people much like 
our President,” explained Mrs. 
Allen, “but he is not called a Pres- 
ident—he is called the Prime 
Minister. Canada is one of the free 
nations in the British Empire. 
Just ahead of us are the Parlia- 
ment buildings of the Province 
of British Columbia. Shall we see 


them while we are so near?” 

“Let’s walk to our hotel,” sug- 
gested Aunt Helen as they came 
out of the Parliament buildings, 
“T’d love to walk along these 
quaint streets.” 

“Look, they have hanging bas- 
kets of flowers all along the 
streets,” observed Ruth. 

“Yes, even in the heart of the 
city,” said her aunt. “The baskets 
add so much to the attractiveness 
of the streets. Not that this is 
needed for the shops are so fasci- 
nating—linen shops, china shops, 
antique shops, and others just as 
intriguing.” 

“I like the different way the 
people here talk,” said Don. 

“They have the British accent,” 
said Ruth. “Let’s see if we can’t 
talk like them while we are here. 
That would be fun.” 

“TI think it will be fun to ride 
over Victoria tonight after din- 
ner. It’s such a quaint, picturesque 
city,” said Uncle Jim. 

The next day the Allens were 
again on the steamship crossing 
the Strait of Georgia to Van- 
couver; but this time no one was 
on deck for the sea was very 
rough and the waves washed up 
over the windows of the ship. 

“We are coming into the largest 
city of British Columbia,” re- 
marked Uncle Jim, as their ship 
entered the harbor of Vancouver. 

“What magnificent mountains 
across the harbor!” exclaimed 
Aunt Helen. “They are so close 
that it almost seems as if they 
are trying to crowd the city into 
the sea, but they make a lovely 
background for the city.” 


“Vancouver is a beautiful city,” 
added Uncle Jim. “Its unusual 
flower-garbed residential suburbs 
add to its loveliness. And this 
largest city of British Columbia 
is also a very busy city with its 
imposing business section, its fine 


The view Don and Ruth got as they went ashore at Victoria, B. C. 
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The Banff Hotel 


shopping streets and its busy 
docks. Commercial fishing is one 
of its important industries as here 
there are halibut, herring, pil- 
chard, salmon, and cod.” 

“People must eat a lot of fish 
then,” said Don. 

“Yes, but it does have other 
uses rather than for food,” ex- 
plained Aunt Helen. “Fish, espe- 
cially the pilchard, is converted 
into oil and meal. The meal is used 
to feed poultry and stock. Much of 
the oil is used in the manufacture 
of soaps and paints.” 

Ruth and Don became so inter- 
ested in the fishing industry that 
they begged to visit a salmon can- 
nery. It was very, very clean and 
they learned that extraordinary 
precautions are taken to keep the 
salmon pure. No coloring-matter 
is added—just a little salt for sea- 
soning. The fish are not handled. 
A machine removes heads, fins. 
and entrails at the rate of sixty 
fish per minute. Another machine 
cuts the trunks into pieces for the 
cans. The sealed cans are cooked 
for ninety minutes at a tempera- 
ture of 240 degrees to soften the 
bones and complete the steriliza- 
tion. The children were told that 
on the average the fishing indus- 
try in British Columbia produces 
$23,000,000 a year. 

“British Columbia is certainly 
the place for fishermen,” said 
Ruth. 


“Also for the hunter, the miner, 
and the lumberman,” added her 
uncle. 


The next day the Allens were 
on the Canadian Pacific train 
leaving Vancouver. Ruth and Don 
looked out of the car window and 
saw far below them the deep sea 
inlet. They saw little villages with 
mills, they saw wharves where 
ocean steamships were loading 
sawed timber to go to all parts 
of the world. Gradually they came 
to canyons and cliffs. Here and 
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there were a few Indian farms. 

Going through the first tunnel 
was really exciting! The railway 
went from tunnel to bridge and 
from bridge to tunnel. Looking 
down they saw gigantic masses of 
rock impeding the current of the 
river. As the train went upward 
the canyon alternately narrowed 
and widened. The Allens sat in 
the open observation car to enjoy 
the bracing air and the beauty of 
the snow-crested Canadian Rock- 
ies, the canyons, lakes, waterfalls, 
forests, and glaciers. They got a 
marvelous view of the Great Gla- 
cier of the Selkirks. 

What the children enjoyed as 
much as anything were the buf- 
falo, elk, and mountain sheep they 
saw along the way. Near Field a 
big black bear came very near the 
railroad track and the train 
stopped long enough for some of 
the passengers to feed him. It was 
interesting, too, to watch for bear 
caves as they went along and to 
see the dude ranches and the 
Swiss Villages where mountain 
climbers stayed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allen had a good 
time visiting with other passen- 
gers on the train. Talking with 
people of such different back- 
grounds was intensely interest- 
ing. They especially enjoyed the 
people of Canada and hearing 
their views of politics and the 
war. Don and Ruth listening liked 
to hear them say “béén,” “the 
states,” and “pardon.” 

“T’ve never seen water a love- 
lier color than the turquoise blue 
of the Bow River!” exclaimed 
Aunt Helen. And she was even 
more thrilled with the many beau- 
tiful colors of Lake Louise—blue, 


Don and Ruth learned about the fishing industry of British Columbia. 
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green, gold, violet, and amethyst. 
At picturesque Chateau Lake 
Louise with its rock gardens and 
borders of Iceland poppies Ruth 
and Don felt that they truly were 
in fairyland. 

And that. feeling of being in a 
magic place of beauty was still 
with them when they reached 
3anff, the famous year-round re- 
sort. 

However, the place became very 
real to them when they began 
wading in the shallow pools, rid- 
ing ponies, hiking, watching the 
animals, swinging, sliding, and 
having fun in as many different 
ways as when they were at home. 
While they paddled in the end of 
the pool roped off for the safety 
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The many colors of Lake Louise were unbelievably beautiful. 


of children their aunt and uncle 
bathed in the hot sulphur springs. 
This Upper Hot Springs bath- 
house is located on the slope of 
Sulphur Mountain. The mineral 
spring which feeds this bath- 
house and the swimming pool has 
a temperature of 112°F. The bath- 
house has steam rooms, tubs, 
plunges, hot and cold sprays and 
rest rooms. As they bathed they 
enjoyed a magnificent view of 
Banff beauty. No matter whether 
they hiked, rode horseback, fol- 
lowed a mountain trail, fished, or 
went motoring beauty unsur- 
passable was about them always. 
No wonder Don and Ruth said, 
“Let’s stay here forever!” 


The Allens bathed in the Hot Sulphur Springs pool at Banff. 


FOOD FIDDLER 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


Patsy Panda fiddles 
Over all her food, 
And never at the table 
Is she in a happy mood. 


She doesn’t like her spinach, 

She doesn’t want her meat; 
Such an old food fiddler 

Should have nothing at all to eat. 
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Safety and Health in Mother Goose 


Land 


A Play 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


AcT I (SAFETY) 

CHARACTERS: 

KING SAFETY 

QUEEN SAFETY 

JACK BE NIMBLE 

THE OLD WOMAN TOSSED UP IN A BASKET 

JACK AND JILL 

HUMPTY DUMPTY 

THE Cow IN HEY DIDDLE DIDDLE 


SCENE: At the Safety Palace in Mother Goose Land. 
(As the scene opens the KING and QUEEN are sit- 
ting on their thrones talking together.) 
KING: 
There are many people in Mother Goose Land, 
Who have broken the rules of our Safety Band. 
So I have called them to come to us today 
To find out what they have to say, 
For breaking safety rules so fine; 
It’s our duty to scold them, yours and mine! 
QUEEN: 
You’re right, King Safety, you’re very right, 
And we must try with all our might, 
To make them see that safety pays 
Not only once but all the days. 
Here comes Jack Be Nimble now 
I only hope we can show him how! 
JACK BE NIMBLE enters carrying his candlestick: 
I’m Jack Be Nimble, 
Jack be quick 
And I jump over the candlestick. 
(He demonstrates as he talks.) 
KING: 
That’s a dangerous thing to do, 
And I see your candle’s lighted too (imitation flame) 
Just remember what I say. 
Fires are dangerous any day. 
. (Exit JACK BE NIMBLE leaving the candle behind 
im.) 
THE OLD WOMAN WITH HER BASKET: 
I’m the old woman tossed up in a basket, 
Seventeen times as high as the moon, 
And where I was going they couldn’t ask it, 
For in my hand I carried a broom. 
QUEEN : 
I know, I know you went so high, 
To sweep the cobwebs off the sky. 
If you wanted to travel, you woman so old, 
You should not travel in a sky so cold. 
If you wanted to climb so high as the air, 
A plane, not a basket, would get you there. 
(She exits leaving her basket behind her.) 
JACK AND JILL enter together and HUMPTY 
DuMPTY follows just behind them: 
We’ve all had a very very bad fall, 
But believe us, it wasn’t our fault at all. 
We meant to stay upon our feet, 
Instead we landed in the street. 
KING: 
I know all about it and you’re all to blame, 
And I really think you should be put to shame. 
Jack and Jill, you went up the hill. 
You were so careless you took a spill. 
As for you, Humpty Dumpty, you had a fall 


For you had no business on that wall. 
You can’t belong to our safety club, 
Till you learn to be better than just a dub. 
(They exit hanging their heads.) 
The Cow enters: 
Maybe I did jump over the moon, 
But the horrid dish ran away with the spoon. 
QUEEN: 
It’s really quite right to run on the ground, 
But it hardly seems to me quite sound, 
To take a jump over the moon, 
When you should be grazing in the field at noon. 
Come back to us when you get sense. 
Forget the moon and try a fence! 
(After the Cow is gone, the KING and QUEEN 
stand and say together.) 
KING AND QUEEN: 
We hope we’ve taught them safety ways, 
For we both know that safety pays! 


Act II (HEALTH) 
CHARACTERS : 
KING HEALTH 
QUEEN HEALTH 
LITTLE JACK HORNER 
POLLY WHO PUTS THE KETTLE ON 
TEN O’CLOCK SCHOLAR 
LITTLE BOY BLUE 
— At the Health Palace in Mother Goose 
Land. 
(As the scene opens KING HEALTH speaks.) 
KING HEALTH: 
There are many here in Mother Goose Land, 
Who want to be healthy I understand. 
They wish to enter our palace today, 
But first let’s see what they have to say! 
QUEEN : 
Why there’s Jack Horner 
Over in the corner! 
Come on over, Jack, 
When you’ve had your snack. 
(JACK who has been eating over in the corner, 
walks over to the KING and QUEEN.) 
JACK: 
I want to enter the GOOD HEALTH PALACE, 
But I fear I can’t for I’ve been careless. 
When I was eating, I put in my thumb, 
And I realize now, it was quite dumb! 
For germs are on our hands always, 
And I’ve known it was wrong for days and days! 
KING: 
We will be glad to invite you in, 
When you’re sure that you have been 
Careful to keep hands out of your mouth, 
A lesson taught in the North and South. 
(Enter POLLY as JACK leaves.) 
POLLY: 
I’m a helper as you can see. 
I put the kettle on for the tea— 
If I’m good as I can be, 
Let me in your Palace to see! 
QUEEN: 
If you served milk instead of tea, 
I’m as sure as I can be, 
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You could have entered our Palace door, 
But the door is shut forever more, 
Till good fresh milk becomes your diet, 


Instead of tea, just try it! Try it! 


(SCHOLAR enters, yawning repeatedly.) 


SCHOLAR: 
Oh, hum, oh, hum! 
I guess I’m just a sleepy bum— 


’T was late last night when I got to bed, 


And now I feel like a sleepy head! 
KING: 

Your hours are bad, 

It makes me sad 

To see the sleep you’ve lost! 

My advice, you heed, 

’Tis sleep you need— 

Or your good health, it will cost. 


(The SCHOLAR, still yawning, exits slowly.) 


QUEEN (calls loudly): 


Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn 
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KING: 


QUEEN: 


The sheep’s in the meadow, the cows are in the corn! 
Where is the little boy, who looks after the sheep? 


Look there! (pointing) 


He’s under the haystack, fast asleep! 


KING: 


That shows he gets little sleep at night, 


Ten long hours he should sleep tight— 
When he has learned that sleeping pays, 
When he has learned to mend his ways, 
Then, this Palace will be open to him, 
For then he’ll be healthy and full of vim! 
(A bellis heard ringing.) 
KING AND QUEEN: 
And now we hear the dinner bell ring, 


3efore we go let’s all sing! 


(ALL MOTHER GOOSE LAND CHILDREN return and 


sing an appropriate health song to end the play!) 


Dramatic Moments in World 


Achievements 


Lightning Is Caught (A Playlet for the Young) 
BLANCHE GRAHAM WILLIAMS 


TIME: A June Day in 1752. 
PLACE: Philadelphia. On the com- 
mon. 

CHARACTERS: BENJAMIN FRANK- 
LIN and his son, BILLY. 


SETTING: A wide open space with 
prevailing green, representing 
grass, and a shed at back stage. 
The whole is darkened to suggest 
an approaching storm. As Frank- 
lin and Billy cross the stage, an 
unseen chorus imitates the wind. 
Later a muffled drum gives the ef- 
fect of the roll of thunder. A flash 
- light, projectile lantern or head- 
light of an automobile present 
lightning effects. A series of small 
bellows may make the grasses, 
weeds and bushes bend as if be- 
fore a strong wind. A cigarette 
lighter may be used for emitting 
sparks needed in some parts of the 
playlet. 
COSTUMING: Both wear short 
trousers, low shoes with colonial 
buckles, long outer coats with 
large pockets and flared somewhat 
from the waist to bottom of hem; 
sleeves are large, with ruffles at 
the wrist; a short waist-coat but- 
tons down the front; they wear 
three cornered hats. They carry a 
kite, some cord and a jar. 
FRANKLIN: 
Hurry, Billy, let’s get to the shed 
before the rain begins to pour. 
BILLY: 
Isn’t it dark? 


FRANKLIN: 
That is because of the clouds and 
that is why we are here. 

BILLY: 
It’s almost as dark as night and 
hear the wind! 

FRANKLIN: 
Yes, and we must get our kite up 
in this nice gale. 
(Both work, under cover of shed, 
at the kite and string and finally 
after watching the clouds, the 
rain and the wind, carry the kite 
out and prepare to send it up.) 

BILLY: 
What’s this at the end of the 
string, father? 

FRANKLIN: 
It’s a silken cord and a large key, 
son. 

BILLY: 
Are you going to leave them 
there? 

FRANKLIN: 
Yes, Billy, they are a very impor- 
tant part of our experiment. We 
are going to try to get the clouds 
to yield their secret through that 
cord and key. 

BILLY: 
Oh, what fun! That’s why we 
came to the common in the storm, 
isn’t it, father? 

FRANKLIN: 
Yes, to catch the lightning if we 
can. Let out your hempen string 
there, Billy, and see if the cord 
won’t carry the kite up toward the 


black clouds. Work fast for they 
are drifting. 
(BILLY works at the string. A 
crepe paper drop above hides a 
pole above stage. Upon this are 
manipulated strings that govern 
the movements of the kite. It is 
made to dip and raise as the case 
may be.) ' 
FRANKLIN (excitedly) : 
Billy, see! The fibers on the string 
rise! Hand me the jar! Be quick! 
(BILLY hands his father the jar. 
FRANKLIN places his knuckle to 
the key. A spark is emitted. Ciga- 
rette lighter gives this effect.) 
FRANKLIN: 
Hurrah! A spark, a spark, and a 
good one too! You try it, Billy. 
BILLY (touching the key) : 
A spark did fly and how it tingled! 
FRANKLIN: 
Yes, we drew it from the thunder 
cloud, the lightning! We’ll bottle 
it up, too. 
(FRANKLIN places jar near key 
and continues to touch the metal 
key at intervals with his 
knuckles.) 
BILLY (presently) : 
There are no more sparks, father. 
FRANKLIN: 
No, the cloud has broken away but 
we have captured the lightning. 
Take in the kite. We will bear the 
message home. 
(FRANKLIN and BILLY walk 
across stage to exit as curtain ts 
drawn.) 
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EBENEZER 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Ebenezer must keep fit in every kind of weather 

And so one day he gathered all his little friends together 

And asked their frank opinions on what food they might suggest 
To keep a good announcer brim full of zip and zest. 

Said Cuddle Cat, “If you’d be plump with coat as soft as silk 
“Each day imbibe at least a quart of rich refreshing milk.” 

“‘And bread,” said Charlie Chickadee, “is good for us we know. 
Why, children everywhere eat bread, and oh how fast they grow.” 
“Fresh fruit,” said Red Bird, “is the thing to start the meal off right, 
“It gives a proper balancing and sharpens appetites.” 

Fresh vegetables, of course, we know are Bunny’s favorite food 


He likes them raw, and baked and creamed and scalloped, fried and 
stewed; 


Look here he comes—to join you in a mental quiz again. 
He’s made a boast he’ll catch you all before you count to ten. 


Ebenezer asks— 
How does a mother bird feed her babies? 
What do baby chickens eat? 
When a mother hen finds food does she call her babies to share it? 
What does the baby calf feed on? 


Do all baby animals that have hair get their milk from their 
mothers ? 


Name some farm animals covered with hair. 

How old are kittens before they open their eyes? Puppies? 
What babies are covered with feathers? What babies have wings? 
Why should we eat nutritious food? 


Here’s a muddle mix—See if you can straighten out the sentence. 
Should milk children drink all. 


And more questions to answer— 
How does mother help preserve food? 
Why are foods being put in glass containers instead of tin? 
Do all foods come from gardens? 
How did Indians cook their food? 


See how many words you can make out of “Health.” 


And now it’s time to leave the air 
Until another month speeds by 
And Ebenezer comes again 

To ask us when and how and why. 


Yours, EBENEZER 
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The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


The Little New Year Enters 


Tommy was a very little 
boy, in fact, he was only a bit 
more than seven years. And yet, 
at that early age, he was so in- 
terested in strange peoples of far 
away countries and in what they 
did and how they lived that his 
Daddy had given him a big globe 
of the world. From that day on, 
Tommy and Daddy took make-be- 
lieve trips about the world to- 
gether. Tommy knew of the land 
where the golden apples grew. He 
traveled in his imagination over 
the hot, burning desert sands ina 
long and winding caravan. He 
danced the Tarantella and filled 
his little bamboo cage with tiny 
black shiny crickets. He had seen 
the sleeping crocodiles blinking 
along the shores of the Nile. He 
had clumped, clumped along in his 
queer wooden shoes and watched 
the yellow and purple and red 
tulips reflecting their faces in the 
waters of the canal. Yes, all these 
things and many more Tommy 
had experienced through the use 
of his globe so is it any wonder 
that on New Year’s Eve when this 
story happened, that Tommy and 
his mother exchanging 
strange and exciting stories of 
New Year customs in different 
countries. Tommy had such fun 
looking up all these places on his 
globe that he did not realize that 
it was long past his bedtime. 
Mother could tell such thrilling 
and exciting tales that his eyes 
just must remain open. 

Fortunately or unfortunately 
for Tommy, Mother was called 
downstairs to help Daddy polish 
up the new lantern for the porch. 
It was then that Tommy’s eyes 
began to play all sorts of strange 
tricks on him. The colors of the 
globe grew dimmer and dimmer 
until they looked like little green 
and red streaks. Tommy doesn’t 
seem to remember just what hap- 
pened next for, all of a sudden, he 
seemed to see before him a great 
big round world and a sweet little 
boy wondering why he had come 
and whither he was going. Then, 
he remembered that before his 
mother had left him, he had asked 
her why people always spoke of 
the New Year as a very little per- 
son. He remembered, too, of his 
mother explaining to him how the 
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Old Year had lived three hundred 
and sixty-five long days, while the 
New Year was just beginning. 
“Every New Year,’ Mother had 
said, “is like a little child bursting 
in upon the world—fresh and rosy 
and sweet.” Then Tommy had 
wondered all by himself whether 
the Old Year ever hated to go 
away and why it never returned. 

But that was about all Tommy 
could remember of the questions 
concerning the New Year, for he 
found himself traveling in strange 
and far away lands with strange 
and far away people who seemed 
to be talking all at once. Then they 
all formed a big circle quite like 
the big world itself and around 
and around they went singing and 
shouting, “Best wishes for the 
New Year, my little boy.” Tommy 
was hearing so many different 
languages that he had never heard 
before. There was a young Chi- 
nese boy who was saying, “Guo 
Nien! Guo Nien!” There was a 
little French girl who was shout- 
ing as loudly as ever she could, 
“Bonne Année! Bonne Année!” 
And a dear old gentleman who 
looked to Tommy exactly like the 
Russians he had read of, was say- 
ing half aloud and half to himself, 
“Snovom Godom! Snovom Go- 
dom!” Tommy knew that every 
one of these kind people were say- 
ing in their own language “A 
Happy New Year to you!” 

Then, a very jovial, jolly-look- 
ing person bumped against Tom- 
my, shouting, “Best wishes for the 
New Year!” He was so kindly and 
sweet-spoken that Tommy felt 
sure that he must have meant 
exactly what he said. Then the 
kind gentleman took Tommy by 
the hand and pulled him into the 
big circle with the others. Round 
and round they went singing and 
shouting, “Now comes the New 
Year! Now comes the New Year!” 

“Who is this gentleman?” whis- 
pered Tommy of the neighbor next 
to him, as soon as he could catch 
his breath. 

“He is‘Good said Tom- 
my’s neighbor. “Everybody likes 
him and is glad to see him coming. 
As fat as he is, he can creep into 
the tiniest corners and crevices 
and find his way to the darkest 
places—just as if he were magic.” 


“Glad to see you, Tommy,” 
came a voice from still another 
direction. ‘Is there anything I can 
do to make your stay with us more 
pleasant? The little New Year will 
soon be coming and we want you 
to be sure to see him.” 

And with these words, someone 
lifted Tommy up on a pair of big 
shoulders high above the heads of 
the people and carried him to 
where he could see a huge door. 

“Here you are, little boy,” he 
said. “Now, you can watch the 
great door of life. This is where 
the little New Year will enter now. 
I must be off because I have so 
many last suggestions to whisper 
in people’s ears before the New 
Year comes so that they may fully 
enjoy him.” 

“And who is he?” again asked 
Tommy, looking at a soft-voiced 
gentleman. 

“He is ‘Thoughtfulness for 
Others,’ ”’ said the neighbor. “He 
is always here on the last day of 
the year, bursting with new ideas 
for the morrow.” | 

“Look! Look! See the man with 
all the animals,” said Tommy. “He 
looks as if he belonged to the cir- 
cus. What is he doing here?” 

“Oh, that is ‘Kindness to Ani- 
mals’,” said the neighbor. “He is 
always followed about by pussy 
cats and puppy dogs, by bunnies 
and ducklings and chickies, and 
all the rest.” 

“Oh, oh,” cried Tommy, “that 
little puppy will surely get crushed 
in the crowd.” 

“Oh, no,’ said the neighbor. 
“When ‘Kindness to Animals’ is 
here one has absolutely no fear. 
Even the tiniest bird or bee or but- 
terfly is safe in his keeping. See 
the pigeons hovering and cooing 
about his shoulders. They are 
coaxing him to stay with them for 
the year 1943.” 

“IT wish I could go along with 
them,” said Tommy. 

“You can,” said the neighbor. 
“We are all going on together.” 

“Perhaps you will let me help 
you during the New Year,” said a 
lovely voice close to Tommy’s ear. 
“T am ‘Things Well Done,’ ” said 
the woman. “I follow boys and 
girls about much of the time. 
When their mothers get discour- 
aged over the dirty wash cloths or 
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the clothes that are not picked up 
or the lessons that are not learned, 
I have to help out. People have 
great need of me on these last days 
of the year.” 

Poor Tommy. He was trying so 
hard to think whether or not he 
had hung up his coat on the hook 
in his closet, when a very tall, 
most courteous gentleman with a 
most gracious manner, shook his 
hand and said: “This I believe is 
Tommy Dean. I have been watch- 
ing him at school and at home 
with his mother and daddy and on 
the playground. I have found him 
to be a real polite boy and seldom 
careless with his words.” 

Tommy liked the sound of this, 
and wanted to hear still more 
when everyone began clapping 
their hands and looking toward 
the Great Door of Life. 
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“There he comes! There he 
comes!” they shouted. Tommy 
clapped his hands, too, as he saw 
a little chubby boy with sparkling 
eyes come dancing in. He was so 
light on his tiny rosy feet that he 
barely touched the ground. 

“T am here! I am here at last!” 
he said. “I do hope I am bringing 
you all a bit of cheer and good 
feeling and thoughtfulness—the 
one for the other. Why shouldn’t 
people all over this great world 
of ours get along well together?” 

Then the din was so great that 
Tommy couldn’t remember what 
happened next. He thinks that 
Courtesy and Thoughtfulness car- 
ried the little fellow about on their 
shoulders but he isn’t quite sure. 
For just then Tommy’s mother 
bent over him and he heard her 
calling, “Tommy! Tommy! You 


have been asleep. Let’s leave the 
holiday stories till tomorrow. It is 
your bedtime.” 

When Tommy was being tucked 
into bed, he told his mother how 
glad he was that he had seen the 
little New Year of 1943 enter the 
Great Door of Life. “I do hope, 
Mother,” he said, “that all peoples 
everywhere will be good to him, 
for I think he will do his best to 
make us all happy.” 

“Yes,” said Tommy’s mother. 
“T am hoping that the new year of 
1943 may bring to all of us, to all 
people everywhere, more love, 
more thoughtfulness, more con- 
sideration—the one for the other. 
It may be this little fellow who 
will be able to light the way 
to better thinking and to better 
living in a finer and_ better 
world.” 


The Clock Strikes 


Start the New Year Right 
A Wishing Activity 
ALICE HAWTHORNE 


Everyone has hobbies of 
one kind or another. This article 
offers a simple new one—A New 
Year’s hobby for January, 1943. 
How important is a clock in a 
child’s life, with its “Tick-tock, 
tick-tock.” What lovely things it 
records with its 

60 Seconds in a Minute, 
60 Minutes in an Hour, 

*24 Hours in a Day, 

7 Days in a Week, 

52 Weeks ina Year. 
—every year filled with time, 
packed with interesting expe- 
riences—priceless possessions. 
Here’s a brand new year—1943— 
a gift of 365 days for each child, 
every day measuring off 24 hours: 

10 hours for sleep, 

6 hours for school, 
8 hours for meals, pleasures 
and duties. 

This activity is one to help direct 
the day so that the clock WILL 
STRIKE for each and every child. 
Silly idea? Well, maybe. Anyhow, 
it’s an activity that can create de- 
sirable habits of thinking and act- 
ing. 

A Class “Service” Clock 

Out of gray cardboard, cut a 
clock face (18” in diameter) for a 
Class Service Clock to hang in an 
inconspicuous place on the class- 


*For over 5,000 years the day has been 
divided into 24 hours. 


Illustrated by 
KAY ORR WALKER 


“The Clock Stri kes 
US 


room wall. Each child makes a cor- 
respondingly big clock face on 
brown wrapping paper for his 
own. He cuts out the segments of 
hours to take home. 


Let each child, when he does 
anything especially helpful, out of 
school, note it on the proper seg- 
ment of time, which he returns to 
the teacher to fasten with push pin 
on the class clock. The significant 
feature of this is that each child’s 
home may make a contribution to 
the whole school group. The school 
activities may be recorded, too. 
Keeping New Year’s resolutions 
thus takes on new meaning and en- 
thusiasm. 
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TIME furnishes countless ac- 
tivities, especially for little chil- 
dren. Recorders of Time—Clocks 
—is a fascinating study. The dif- 
ferent kinds in the children’s own 
experience furnish: 


A Language Activity 
Preface the writing, with lots of 
stories of UNUSUAL clocks. The 
public library and home libraries 
will furnish a wealth of these. 
Then let each child write a para- 

graph such as the following: 


A Curious Clock 
There is a little French clock 
used by travelers. You put it un- 
der your pillow in the berth on 
the train. In the night when you 
want to know the time, you 


press a little button on the clock 
and it tells the hour and then the 
minutes 

2 dings mean quarter past; 

4 dings mean half past; 

6 dings mean quarter to. 


Aunt Jane’s Clock 
My Aunt Jane has a clock 
that plays “alternate” chimes 


every fifteen minutes—first 
“Westminster Chimes,” then 
“Canterbury Chimes.” 


Some children are very fond of 
words; and a Time vocabulary in- 
trigues them. Do not bore the un- 
interested. 

Here’s a start for a Time Vocab- 
ulary: 


Today Yesteryear 
Tomorrow Eon 
Yesterday Century 
Forever Day by day 


An Afternoon Exhibit 

Most children like to COL- 
LECT. The class will probably en- 
joy making a timepiece collection 
for an afternoon exhibit. Invited 
mothers will bring unusual family 
heirlooms and possessions and be 
there to protect them and take 
them home again at the end of the 


Seattle - 9 a.m. New York - 12 noon 
United States 


Rio de Janeiro, So. Bombay, India 
America - 2 p.m. 10:30 p.m. 


afternoon; the program to consist 
of Time stories, such as: 

Story of the First Water Clock 

Sundials 

A Visit to a Nearby Museum 

King Alfred’s Time-Candle 

Language paragraphs, listening 
to chime clocks and looking at the 
books and magazines on the li- 
brary table which have been col- 
lected during the month. Another 
contribution to such an afternoon 
meeting of a Time Club, is the dis- 
play of a Class Serap Book, in 
which has been pasted magazine 
pictures of things that record 
time. 


RIDDLE 


I Belong to a Clock 
What Am I? 


(key) 
pmuenlud pendulum 
ecfa face 


dnah gnol 
horst hdna 
srebnum 


long hand 
short hand 
numbers 


The World’s Time 

If I live in New York City and 
it is 12 o’clock noon, in London, 
England, it is 5 p.m. In Seattle, 
Wash., it is 9 a.m.; but in Moscow, 
Russia, it is 8 p.m. In South Amer- 
ica in Rio de Janeiro, it is 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon. In Bombay, In- 
dia, it is 10:30 p.m., but in Alex- 
andria, Egypt, it is only 7 p.m., as 
in Cape Town, Africa. In Shang- 
hai, China, it is 1 o’clock the next 
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London, England Moscow, Russia 
5 p-Me 8 PeMe 


Cape Town, Afriea Auckland, Australia 
7:00 p.m. 4:30 a.m, 
next morning 


morning. In Auckland, Australia, 

it is 4:30 in the morning. 

It is fun to choose a time in New 
York and then make clocks of cor- 
responding time all over the world. 
It is an activity that is endless, but 
invaluable. 

Game 

When it’s 9 a.m. in Seattle, it’s 
in New York. 

When it’s noon in New York, it’s 

in China. 

When it’s 10:30 p.m. in Bombay, 
India, it’s in Seattle. 

When it’s 5 p.m. in London, it’s 

in New York. 
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A Useful Clock 
Instead of “Tick-tock, tick-tock,” 


Our clock says, “Hurry, hurry, 
Else I’ll be late for school.” 


THE TURTLE 


BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


Beneath his home with yellow 
spots 
Lives my bashful pet. 
Although I’ve had him two long 
weeks 
We’re not acquainted yet! 


When I am gone he moves about; 
His home upon his back, 

But when I’m near he stays inside, 
Eyes peeping through a crack. 


I coax and coax him to come out 
With lettuce; bits of meat, 

Yet he will rarely let me see 
His tail, head, legs, and feet. 


Perhaps you’ve guessed his home 
is just 
His shell that’s hard and round, 
But can you guess the reason why 
It’s painted like the ground? 
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JANUARY 
ELVES 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Here are January Elves 
Having fun among themselves 


Happy little New Year Brothers 
Doing kindnesses for others 


See them scampering about 
Tumbling gaily in and out 


If they visit you each day 
You grow up the GOOD FRIEND 
WAY 


SMILE THE WHILE says 
Make your smiles 

Reach for miles 

And miles and miles 


YOUR TURN FIRST 
Is sought by all 

In such games 

As tag and ball 


FAIR PLAY 

Never lacks attention 
Friends too 
Numerous to mention 


THOUGHTFULNESS 
Is shy and quiet 

He is good 

For steady diet 


CAN I HELP 

A willing lad 
Helps his mother 
Helps his dad 


KINDNESS would 
Not harm a thing 
Only comfort 
Will he bring 
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* 
* * * 


If one wishes 
Noise to curb 
KEEPING QUIET 
Won’t disturb 


And the happiest 

Of these brothers 

Bears the name 
RESPECT FOR OTHERS 


TELL THE TRUTH 
You like to meet 

In the home 

And on the street 


For politeness 
PARDON ME 
[s as courteous 
As can be 


Here’s a chap 

For whom you'll care 
He is known 

As LET ME SHARE 


PICK UP TOYS 
Will do his work 
He is never 
Known to shirk 


* 


* * 
* * * 
All these friends and many others 


Can be HAPPY NEW YEAR 
BROTHERS 


THINGS TO DO 
Make a chart with the words 
Happy New Year printed on it. 


List the names of all these little 
friends and any others you might 
wish to add. 


Keep a daily check on the things 
you do that make you a Happy 
New Year Elf. 


How do you help—at home? 

on the playground ? 

in the schoolroom? 

on a shopping trip? 

on a school excursion? 

on a visit? 

on a picnic? 

at a party? 

when you have guests? 
Make a book and cut and mount 


pictures showing people being 
good friends. 
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SSO THE STORYOF ME-KU “hy 


Far away in the land of SoZ lived , a little Eskimo 
boy. He with his Father { ,Mother and little sister 
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helped pull the big ; liked to 


play with 245 little puppy. 
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began to fall. Just then a little <A nibbled on 
and LA barked! Then pulled up the little 
, 2 : and La, were very happy! Now they would go 
home - but where was their « 


catch! Soon GS and LA, were far away from the 


- ? All they could see was the falling 
Wow. were lost! Big 4, rolled down their cheeks. 
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Then they heard barking! [eX barked, too. Soon? 
found : and LS w with little led them sofely 
back to the @s==A 


re never wandered so far from 
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By Radio 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Mechanism 

In studying the mechanism of 
radio there are many interesting 
questions to be answered. 

The following are examples of 
questions that arise and challenge 
our curiosity. 

1. What is a condenser? 

2. Are battery sets run by elec- 
tricity? Crystal sets? 

3. How are air waves utilized for 
transmitting sound? 

41. What is a watt? 

5. What is a 50,000 watt sta- 
tion? 
KOA Denver is a 50,000 watt 
station. WHO Des Moines is 
also a 50,000 watt station. 

6. How many 50,000 watt sta- 

tions are there in the United 

States ? 

. What is meant by a tube burn- 

ing out? 

8. How are radio broadcasts 
kept separated? 
9. What is static? 

10. How are sound effects made? 
Name some. 

11. Is an intelligible message pro- 
hibited as a part of a radio 
broadcast? 

12. What is the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission? 


~j 


Answers 

1. A condenser is a device for 
tuning a radio circuit. 

2. Battery sets are run by elec- 
tricity as they are a type of 
electricity. Crystal sets are 
not run by electricity. 

3. Radio waves in the ether are 
intercepted by the antennae 
joined to the radio set, thus 
setting up pulsating currents 
similar to those in the trans- 
mitting set with the fluctua- 
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tions caused by adding the 
microphone. 

Strengthened by the current 
it goes to the detector tube 
which sifts out the carrier 
wave and keeps only the fluc- 
tuating currents which result- 
ed from the action of the mi- 
crophone. These fluctuating 
currents may be amplified by 
more tubes and a strong mi- 
crophone and now pass 
through the loud speaker. 

4. A watt is a unit of electric 
power sent out over the an- 
tennae of a transmitting sta- 
tion. 

5. A 50,000 watt station is a sta- 
tion with 50.000 watts of elec- 
tric power sent out over the 
transmitter. 

6. There are about thirty-five 
50,000 watt stations in the 
United States. 

7. Too much voltage causes a 
tube to burn out. 

8. Radio stations are kept sepa- 
rate by frequency allotments 
assigned by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

9. Static is either natural or man 
made. 

Very often in rain or snow 
storms the drops or flakes are 
charged with electricity and 
give up their charge when 
they strike the antennae. 
Man made interference causes 
disturbances directly through 
the electric wires by radiation 
through space. 
10. Sound effects are divided into 
five classes. 
A. Vocal—animal imitations. 
B. Manual—shells, doors, toy 
balloons, ete. 
C. Electrical — electric mo- 
tors, auto horns, buzzers, 


ete. 

D. Recorded — reproduced 
from records. 

E. Acoustical — distorting 
sound to give correct per- 
spective. 


It is necessary to try out 


sound effects over the micro- 
phone before producing it in 
a broadcast. Some sound ef- 
fects often used on radio are: 
Falling rain, walking in snow, 
galloping over a bridge, walk- 
ing, wind, doors closing. 

11. In using a telegraph key, an 
intelligible message is pro- 
hibited by law from becoming 
a part of a radio broadcast. 

12. The Federal Communications 
Commission is the govern- 
ment unit which authorizes 
radio organization. It is com- 
posed of seven commissioners. 
The purpose or function of 
this board is to protect the 
enjoyment of the public in 
radio. 

Certain limitations are im- 
posed such as: 
Limiting amount of sending 
power of each station. 
Licensing stations. 
Allocating wave length. 
Deciding hours of opera- 
tion. 
Classifying stations accord- 
ing to the service rendered. 
Determining station loca- 
tions. 


THINGS TO DO 

Talk over a microphone. 

Bring various parts of radio to 
school. 

Study different types of radio. 
If possible assemble a radio. 

Visit a studio and watch sound 
effects employed. 

Study number of stations in 
your locality. 

Study location of their trans- 
mitting stations, number of watts, 
hours they broadcast. 

Observe how one station will 
come in on the wave length on 
which another station has just 
signed off. 

Next month more information 
will be gathered in regard to 
rights, licenses, etc., of radio sta- 
tions. 


Let’s Go Shopping! 
(A Grocery Store Unit for Grade Two) 


ANNA F. DEANE 


Time is the type of activity 
which concerns the whole class 
and in which every child has a 
part. The Grocery Store could well 
be approached from the Social 
Studies or Health point of view, 
indeed there are many good units 


written on just that basis. How- 
ever, this time Arithmetic was 
chosen to lead the way. 

The store is set up in the class- 
room and is used every morning in 
the “Free Period.” At first the 
child plays there unsupervised, 


then as our stock increases, we 
gradually guide this play to be a 
real experience of worth. A list of 
“offices” is kept on the blackboard 
and we try to have every child 
hold each office at least once. 
These jobs are—the clerk, the 
storeman, the cashier, and the 
customers. Price tags are on all 
the goods (with the prices as 
nearly true to life as possible) and 
the storeman and clerk have slips 
of paper on which they add the 
“bills.” Because of our limited 
knowledge of arithmetic we usual- 
ly limit a customer to three ar- 
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ticles. The customer then takes his 
package and his bill to the cashier. 
Here he must decide from the toy 
money which he has just how he 
will pay the bill. The cashier must 
make change and ring up the 
amount on the cash register. The 
teacher sits by the cashier to help 
out with difficult problems. It is 
necessary for the teacher to re- 
member that this is play and that 
we must not lose that spirit by de- 
manding too much from the chil- 
dren. 

The basic learnings are taught 
in the daily arithmetic period and 
it is there that we iron out difficul- 
ties met during the play time. This 
period is also used for introducing 
new material to the class. For ex- 
ample, several lessons with the toy 
money were had before the money 
was actually used in the store. 
The use of scales and the use of 
the cash register were all learned 
in the period before these things 
were used in play. From this it 
may be seen that one of our basic 
aims was to build up the child’s 
comprehension. 

The teacher’s 
unit follows: 


outline for the 


Teacher's Aim 
To build up comprehension of the 
value and uses of money. 
To teach cent, nickel, dime, quar- 
ter, half-dollar and dollar. 
To teach the process of making 
change. 
To provide opportunities for us- 
ing half-dozen, dozen, pint, quart, 
half-pound and pound. 
To make use of other subjects for 
building concepts of where we get 
our food, and foods that help us 
grow. 


Child’s Aim 
To play store. 
To learn how to make change. 
To find out some things about 
food. 


Orientation 
One morning when the children 
came to school they saw the empty 
store set up. The discussion which 
followed led to a planning period 
in which it was decided to make 
the store a grocery. Plans were 
made for “stock” and equipment. 


Things to Know About 
Why we have money. 
The uses of money. 
Kinds and value of money. 
Why we have scales. 
Why some food is sold by the 
pound and other kinds of food are 
sold by the dozen. 
How certain kinds of food grow. 
How food is canned. 


Places to Know About 
Other stores. 
Farms. 
Food markets. 
Dairy. 
Bakery. 


People to Know About 


Grocer Farmer 
Baker Butcher 
Miller Canner 


Activities 
Make a store. 
Make things to put in it. 
Visit a store to see how the stock 
is arranged. 
Experiment with various meas- 
ures. 
Buy and sell. 


Other Interests 
(Which might come from this unit 
and become a unit in their own 
right). 
The farm. 
The dairy. 
Other stores. 


Aids to Teaching 

Market garden pictures. 
Posters of fruit and vegetables. 
Cash register. 
Seales. 
Cans, boxes, ete. 
Toy money. 
Illustrated pages from sample 
arithmetic work-books. 

Books for the Children 
“The Story of Food’—Maud and 
Miska Petersham. 
“Billy Gene and His Friends’ — 
Lynch. 
“The Delivery Man’’—Kuh and 
Wiese. 
“Susan’s 
Foresman. 
“Let’s Play Store’’—ten cent store 
picture book. 
“Ted and Nina at the Grocery 
Store.” 
“Timmy and the Groceryman.” 
“Mr. Brown’s Grocery Store’— 
Social Science. 
“Number Stories Book I’’ 
Foresman. 


Neighbors” Sceott 


Scott 


Books for the Teacher 
“Teaching Arithmetic in the Pri- 
mary Grades’”—Morton. 
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“Number Stories Book I and II” 
—Scott Foresman. 

“First Steps in Teaching Num- 
bers’’—Clark, Otis, Hatton. 
“Jolly Number Tales, I and II” — 
Bushwell, Brownell, John. 
“My First Number Book” 
Thiele, Sauble, Ogelsby. 

“Fun with Numbers” — Brown, 
Mirick, Guy, Eldridge. 

“A Child’s Book of Numbers”’— 
Stone. 

“How We Use Numbers’—Bru- 
eckner, Anderson, Banting, Mer- 
ton. 

“The Foods We Eat’’—Carpenter. 
“Social Studies in the Primary 
Grades’”’—Storm. 

“The Story Book of Things We 
Use’’—Petersham. 


Subject Matter Correlation 
Reading 
300ks for information. 
Announcements of sales, ete. 
Notices in newspapers. 
Signs. 
Stories and poems about the gro- 
cer. 
English 
Discussion of plans. 
Organization of information. 
Evaluation of information. 


Writing 

Lists. 

Short stories about food. 
Spelling 

Words commonly used as “buy,” 
“sell,” ete. 

Art 

Construction. 

Painting. 

Making signs. 


Social Studies 

The Grocer as a 
helper. 

The relationship between farmer 
—grocer—public. 

Why our city is called the “Pure 
Food City.” 


community 


Sciences 

Sources of food. 
Climate. 

Watching beans grow. 


Health 


Good foods and right eating. 


Some food laws and reasons for 
them. 
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January Art Suggestions 


AMERICAN 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Harry NEW YEAR to you! 
And may it be a happy one, in the 
home and in the class room. One 
way to be happy is to keep busy. 
There are so many useful and 
happy things we can do. Why not 
make a list of some of these? 

Our little travel map takes us 
to another sunny, beautiful coun- 
try this month. It is Nicaragua, 
a land of wooded mountains and 
broad, fertile plains. Its two lakes 
are surrounded by magnificent 
hills and valleys. The scenery is 
unsurpassed in beauty and gran- 
deur. The productiveness of its 
plateaus is limitless. 

There are over a thousand is- 
lands in Lake Nicaragua. These 
are heavily wooded. They are 
dense with tropical growth. In- 
dians inhabit many of these is- 
lands. Their huts are made of cane 
with a thatch roof of palm leaves. 
The floor is the bare dirt, and of 
course they have no window 
panes. The trees about are loaded 
with bright, fragrant flowers. 


Picture Map of Nicaragua 
(Pages 32-33) 

A picture map shows all the 
important facts concerning a 
country at a glance. It takes hours 
of research work to find all the 
data to make such a map. We feel, 
in offering these to our readers, it 
will save the teacher many hours 
of work connected with the study 
of our South American neighbors. 
The maps may be used as printed 
in the magazine, or they may 
serve as a guide for drawing and 
painting large, original maps. 

Nicaragua, although a _ small 
nation, is the largest of the Cen- 
tral American countries. It has an 
area of 57,143 square miles 
(about the size of Wisconsin). 
Her eastern and western coast- 
line, together total about 615 
miles. Her high mountains along 
the western side cut the country 
into two sections, with one-fourth 
on the western side and three- 
fourths on the eastern side. Many 
of the peaks in these mountains 
are volcanoes. Above the tropical 
lowlands are high plateaus of 
beautiful, fertile, healthy areas. 

Agriculture is carried on in the 
western section. Most of the peo- 
ple live here (about nine-tenths of 
the population). The people of 
Nicaragua are mostly a mixture 
of Spanish and Indian, with some 


natives of pure Spanish descent. 
In the eastern half there are many 
Negroes (originally the 
West Indies), and natives of Ne- 
gro and Indian mixture. The pop- 
ulation of the country is about 
1,380,287. 

Nicaragua has two large lakes 
connected by the river Tipitapa. 
The latter at times is a swampy 
and dry channel with little scat- 
tered lakes in its course. Lake 
Nicaragua is 96 miles long and 38 
miles wide. Lake Managua is 38 
miles long and from 10 to 16 miles 
wide. A double volcano forms one 
of the islands in Lake Nicaragua. 

The largest river of the country 
is the San Juan, upon which there 
is regular steamboat service for 
some distance in from the sea. 
There is also service on the Blue- 
fields River to a point 65 miles 
inland. Some of the rivers are 
known by several names. 

The western side of Nicaragua 
has a wet and dry season. The 
eastern side experiences rains 
most of the year. The western 
coast is tropical. Coffee is the 
most important product grown. 
The land just east of the lakes 
rises to 3,000 feet. Here are lo- 
cated great cattle ranches. 

The central-eastern part is a 
vast wilderness of fine timber. It 
is rich in mineral, and native, 
agricultural resources. Mining is 
still very undeveloped because of 
the lack of transportation. 

The eastern coastline is swampy 
and hot. Bananas are the most 
important crop here. There is 
some railroad service in the coun- 
try, but most of the produce is 
carried on the backs of donkeys 
or in carts. Corinto is the princi- 
pal western seaport. It is located 
on an island, and is connected with 
the mainland by a bridge. The 
countryside surrounding it is fer- 
tile and very productive. Blue- 
fields (named after the Dutch 
pirate Blewfeldt) is the chief 
port on the Atlantic side. 

Lake Nicaragua is about 135 
feet above sea level. At the time 
the Panama Canal was first 
planned, the United States, with 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, consid- 
ered the possibility of a canal 
connecting the Pacific and Lake 
Nicaragua, with the river San 
Juan as the course across the isth- 
mus. Estimates, however, indicat- 
ed it would have cost more than 
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the 


Canal. 
some day there may be another 
canal at this point connecting the 
Pacific with the Atlantic. 


Panama However, 


Managua, with its beautiful 
setting along Lake Managua, is 
a very attractive city. The capital 
has a population of 118,448 peo- 
ple. Its parks and avenues are 
shaded with tropical trees. It has 
many fine homes and modern pub- 
lic buildings. The capital has a 
number of small industries. 


Poster, Natives of Nicaragua 
(Page 31) 

Can you write a story about the 
life of the natives of Nicaragua, 
describing their houses, vegeta- 
tion, climate, dress, landscape, 
animals, ete. 


January Calendar 
(Page 11) 

Here we see how bananas are 
taken down from the tall palms. 
One person slashes the palm so it 
will ease over gently. Another 
person is standing ready to take 
the bunch, so it will not fall and 
bruise. From the plantations, the 
bananas are loaded on carts, or on 
the backs of donkeys, and taken to 
a central sending platform, which 
is located beside a railroad. From 
here, they go directly to the pier 
where they are loaded into ships 
for transport. 


New Year’s Calendars 
(Page 34) 

Here are pictures of calendars 
which may be done in colored 
crayon, cut-paper or painted with 
water colors. See how figure, 1, 
hangs on the wall. Figure, 2, has 
a gummed sticker attached to the 
back to reinforce the hole. 

Details for adding the calendar 
pads are shown below. To find the 
center of balance of an irregular 
area, be sure to hang it loosely 
against a vertical seam on the 
wall paper. The seam will indi- 
cate the center at the top and bot- 
tom of the design. Cut-out designs 
like this one are especially attrac- 
tive. 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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NEW YEAR’S CALENDARS Louise D. Tessin 
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A PRACTICAL HOLDER FOR PAPERS Louise D. Tessin 


CRETONNE 


CARDBOARD 
CARDBOARD 
CARDBOARD, 
CARDBOARD 
canDRoARD 


MATERIALS $ CRETONNE ,OR CLOTH OF SIMILAR WEIGHT, 
DARK OR WELL COVERED WITH DESIGN, 11 X 29 INCHES,OR 12X30, 
BACK,INSIDE STRIP OF THIN CLOTH 172 X 8% INCHES, 

BPOWN CRAFT PAPER LINING, ONE PIECE BY) KX 18 INCHES. Two 
PIECES 3K BY INCHES. COLORED WOOLLEN YARN FOR RLANKET 
STITCH ON EDGES. LIGHT WEIGHT CAROBOARD AS SHOWN. 


3x 
LINING 
PAPER 


SPREAD A THIN COATING OF PASTE ON CARDROARD PIECES 
(NOT ENOUGH TO COME THROUGH CLOTH, BUT JUST ENOUGH TO 
HOLD IT IN PLACE) AND ARRANGE ACROSS BACK SIDE OF CLOTH AS 
ILLUSTRATED.— A. PASTE THIN CLOTH STRIP OVER CENTER 
BACK _ B. Foto OVER AND PASTE DOWN TOP AND BOTTOM 
MARGINS—C. PASTE LINING PAPER INTO PLACE,-D. BE SURE 
TO SPREAD PASTE OVER ENTIRE SURFACE OF LINING PAPER 
INSURE SMOOTH FINISH. 


E_cLip CORNERS AT TOP AN BOTTOM ON BOTH S\DES, AND 
PASTE MARGINS DOWN-F. FINISH WITH CRAFT PAPER LINING 
3x8%, AT EITHER SIDE_G. ENDS INWARD_-H,AND 
FINISH WITH 


BE SURE THAT ALL BLANKET 


E0GES OF LINING STIVCH.. X. 
PADERS ARE STITCH THESE TIT 
PASTED DOWN <— EDGES FIRST ——> STITCH 


THROUGH 
SECURELY. ENDS.Y AND 

Z WHEN 

BLANKET 


STITCH 
ACROSS 
TOP AND 
BoTTOM 
OF FOLDER. 
THIS 


MAKES POCKETS OUT OF THE FOLDED ENDS , 


Wis 


<> 


WHY NoT CON— 
VERT A COLORFUL 
REMNANT OR 
LEFT-OVER SCRAP 
OF MATERIAL INTO 
A USEFUL PROJECT 
LIKE THIS. THE 
DIMENSIONS MAY 
BE VARIED TO 
SUIT THE MATERIAL 
OR PURPOSE OF 
THE HOLDER. 
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January Art Suggestions —from page 30 


Number Game 
(Page 36) 

All children like to play games, 
especially during the long winter 
months. An excellent drawing 
problem is the making of a game. 
It involves the drawing of 
straight lines, careful planning, 
the designing of illustrated units 
to give the game picture value, 
and the lettering of numerals. 
Pictures may be clipped from 
printed matter and pasted into 
the chosen spaces if desired. 
Numbers may be cut from old 
calendars and also pasted into 
given spots on the game. The 
game may be planned for multi- 
plication and even division. 

The illustration offered involves 
only addition and subtraction of 
numbers up to and including ten. 
Two or more players may partici- 
pate at one time. An old spinning 
dial may be used, or small card- 
board squares may be cut, a num- 
ber printed on each (put the 
same number on both sides), and 
these thrown into a container 
from which each player in turn 
draws a number. We suggest ten 
squares, one for each number 1 to 
10. Be sure to put the square 
back into the container before 
passing the latter to the next 
player to use. Small colored but- 
tons may be used to represent 


each player in the game. The 
number the player draws is af- 
fected by the number on the 
square he alights upon, before it 
is added or subtracted from his 
score. All spaces with pictures 
neither add nor subtract from the 
number drawn, but count only for 
the number the player drew out 
of the container. Here is a sam- 
ple score: 

Mary draws a square out of the 
container—it is number 1. There- 
fore she put her button on the 
first space, adds 10 to 1 and puts 
11 on her score sheet. Bob draws 
a 6 out of the container. He moves 
his button up to the sixth space, 
subtracts 2 from 6 and marks 4 
on his score sheet. Now Mary 
tries again. She shakes the con- 
tainer well and draws out a 4. 
This puts her on the space with 
the little pig, and she marks 4 on 
her score. Bob shakes the contain- 
er and then draws a 38 and so 
moves up three spaces, which 
puts him on plus 9. So he adds 3 
to 9 and adds 12 to his score, 
which equals 16. 

On Mary’s third turn she draws 
out a 9. This puts her on space 
10. So she deducts 9 from 10 and 
puts ~1 on her score. Her score 
now is 14. 

Bob’s third turn rewards him 
with a 5. This puts him on the -10 


also. He deducts 5 from —10, 
which is -5, and now his score 
will be 11. The adding and sub- 
tracting is done as the game pro- 
gresses. The first player to alight 
upon the center field by count, 
(number drawn from the con- 
tainer) ends the game. Example: 

Mary is on the space illustrated 
by Little Jack Horner. Bob is one 
space behind her. Mary draws a 
5 out of the container. This would 
put her beyond the center field, 
and so she remains where she is, 
and her turn counts her nothing. 
Bob draws a 4 out of the con- 
tainer. By count, this lands him in 
the center field, he adds 4 to his 
score, and the game is ended. The 
player with the highest score is 
winner. Bob ended the game, but 
he may not have the highest score. 


A Practical Holder for Papers 
(Page 35) 

All the working directions are 
given on the page with the 
sketches. This folder may be a 
cover for a book, or it can hold 
writing paper and envelopes, but 
best of all, it is a place to keep 
all papers instead of cramming 
them into precious volumes, and 
thereby breaking the binding of 
the same. And boys and girls in 
school all need such a holder. 


THE POLAR BEAR AT THE ZOO 


LUCIA CABOT 


They caught me one day, while asleep on the ice, 
I felt very sad till I found out how nice 
The keepers and animals were at the zoo, 
And then I endeavored to do my part, too. 


They built me a house in a very cool spot 

And then when the days grew exceedingly hot, 
They brought me great ice cakes! I sat down to lick, 
And found, to my grief, that it made me homesick. 


I moped and I drooped, till I got very thin, 

A big Polar Bear stopped, one day, to look in. 

He said, “I must say, that’s a pretty poor way 

To show that you’re grateful for care every day. 


“The Arctic, you know, is a dangerous place, 
You’d have a hard time to just keep in the race. 
While here you have friends, the best medical care, 
And the food that you eat is excellent fare. 


“You should show that you’re grateful, I know that I’m right, 
’Twill make you quite happy, 


so start in tonight.” 


“I think Mr. Bear’s advice very good, 
And now I feel thankful as everyone should.” 
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THE INCHIES PULL DOWN THE WINDOW SHADE 


When we pull the shade, 
the wall-bracket keeps 
this rod from turning. 


and winds this 


a catch drops down 
the spring won't 
< A wind the shade 
Tt a 


up again. 

To the shade, |: 

First pull it down 

to loosen the catch. 
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freely. 


Question: Could you please suggest some excellent 
song collections, suited especially for the younger 
children? 


ANSWER: There are numerous fine collections, 
but the following are widely used and well liked: 

“Singing Timer,’ by Satis Coleman and Alice 
Thorn, John Day; “A Child’s Book of Songs,” by 
Robert Foresman, American Book; “Fifty Favorite 
Songs,” by Mary N. Graham and Janet L. Scott, 
Whitman Publishing Co.; “Picture Book of Mother 
Goose,” by Berta and Elmer Hader, Coward-Mc- 
Cann; “Old Tunes with New Rhymes,” by Frances 
E. Jacobs, Oliver Ditson Co.; “Songs for the Little 
Child,” by C. Kohlsaat and C. B. Baker, Abingdon 
Press, N. Y.; “Little Songs of Long Ago,” by Alfred 
Moffat and H. Willebeck LeMair, David McKay; 
“This Way and That,” by Edna Potter, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 


Question: I have an eleven-year-old boy in my 
room who is bored with reading. What do you sug- 
gest as a remedy? 


ANSWER: First, may I state that the cause of the 
boredom is probably due to the fact that we expect 
him to read and to like exactly what 39 other chil- 
dren must read, and like. I would suggest that you 
find his interest and having found it, follow it 
through in his reading. Stimulate him with ques- 
tions regarding his interest or hobby so that he will 
seek further information. Casually read aloud to 
him concerning a new airplane (if that be his in- 
terest), stating where he can find more and more 
information on the subject. Many a child today is 
stimulated to further and richer reading through 
all kinds of source material—the newspaper, the 
“Current Events” magazine, the “Geographic News 
Bulletin,” the ‘“‘Weekly Reader” and the like. They 
reflect to him history in the making and it is in 
these living things that we believe most children 
are interested. 


Question: I am very eager to get some inexpen- 
sive material on the study of the national parks. 
Can you please help me? 


ANSWER: American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Dr. George H. Sherwood, Dept. of Ed., 77th 
St. and Central Park West, N. Y.; “A Bit of High 
Life,’ No. 50, moving picture (courtesy Canadian 
Gov’t), one reel for use in a classroom projector. 
Borrowers pay transportation charges. No rental 
to schools; “Mountaineering Memories,” No. 61, 
moving picture, one reel; “Mount Ranier,” No. 142, 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical 
and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use The CLEARING GROUND 


moving picture (courtesy Ford Motor Co.), one reel, 
Burlington Route, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill.; “Colorado: Rocky Mountain National (Estes) 
Park,” a pamphlet, Great Northern Railway, 212 
So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; “Glacier National 
Park,” booklet, National Geographic Society, 16th 
and M Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C.; “Western 
U. S.” (Grand Canyon, etc.), 96 color sheets 30e, 
U. S. Department of Interior, Director of Nat’l 
Park Service, Washington, D. C.; “Rocky Mountain 
National Park,” Colo. pamphlet; “Yosemite Na- 
tional Park,” California, pamphlet; “Wind Cave 
National Park,” South Dakota pamphlet; “‘Crater 
Lake National Park, Oregon,”’ pamphlet; “Carlsbad 
Caverns National Park,’”’ New Mexico, pamphlet; 
“Glimpses of Our National Parks,” a pamphlet, 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr.; “Zion Na- 
tional Park—Bryce Canyon,” a pamphlet; “Zion— 
Bryce—Grand Canyon: 3 National Parks,” a pam- 
phlet. 


Question: My second grade class is planning to 
make toys for our spring project. The children 
or the school cannot spend money, so we must 
use available material. Can you help us by sug- 
gesting toys to be made from oatmeal boxes, etc., 
or a source of such information? 


ANSWER: Here are the best helps I know on the 
making of toys: “The Toy Maker,” Angus (Oxford 
Press) ; ‘Fun with Paper Folding,’ Murray (Revell, 
New York); “Little Folks Handy Book,” Beard 
(Scribners) ; “The Box Book,” Showalter (Mac- 
millan) ; ““With Scissors and Paste’”’, Wilhelm (Mac- 
millan); “Art Adventures with Discarded Ma- 
terial,” Perry (Noble and Noble, New York). 


Question: How should a teacher go about obtain- 
ing information for the sort of reading children 
like? 


ANSWER: First, from the children themselves. 
With the many visual and auditory aids available 
these days—the newspapers, library, movies, maga- 
zines, radio—children are certainly “reading con- 
scious.” But one has always to remember that all 
children do not like the same story, book, or poem. 
So I believe it is still a pretty safe plan to follow 
along the line of the child’s direct and immediate 
interest and to make use of that interest in awak- 
ening in him new and missing interests. Both par- 
ents and teachers can get all kinds of helps these 
days from the public library, from good encyclo- 
pedias, from the American Library Association of 
Chicago and from national organizations like the 
Association for Childhood Education, and others, 
who gladly and willingly send out book lists for 
children of various ages. 
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AN ESKIMO FAMILY Sarah Rehtus 
S.R 
SISTER HELPS MOTHER LITTLE 
PREPARE SKINS BY USING SISTER 
A SHARP-EDGED BONE HAS A 
TOOL TO SCRAPE THE DOLL 
BLUBBER COATING WHOSE 
FROM THE INSIDE HEAD 
OFA SEAL HIDE. iS 
CARVED 
FROM A 
WALRUS’ 
TUSK. 


COLOR SKIN A DARK TONE MADE BY USING ORANGE, 
AND A VERY LITTLE BROWN. CLOTHES ARE USUALLY 
NATURAL FUR COLORS. 


MOTHER 
SEWS 
SKINS 

TO GETHER 
TO MAKE 
THE 
FAMILY S 
CLOTHES. 
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POLAR BEARS 
ALSO PROVIDE 
FOOD AND 
CLOTHING. 


| LI AWINTER HOME 


BLUE AND VIOLET MAKE NICE 
SHADOWS ON THE ICE. 


SEALS PROVIDE 
BOTH FOOD AND 
CLOTHING. WERE 


FATHER AND SON 
ARE WAITING TO 
SPEAR A SEAL 
WHICH HAS COME 
TO 1TS BREATHING 
HOLE IN THE ICE, 


AS SHOWN BY THE 
SHAKING ROD. 


BEARS ARE OFTEN 
SEEN FLOATING ON 
BROKEN PIECES OF 
, CALLED ICE FLOES. 
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F'lat-foot the Platy-pus 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Hr name was Platy-pus, 
which meant flat-foot. And her 
forefeet were webbed like a 
duck’s. But when she walked, she 
curled her toes under, and walked 
on her claws. Her hind feet had 
even larger webs. 

These feet were useful to her in 
more ways than one. They helped 
her swim; they made broad pad- 
dles. And Platy-pus went swim- 
ming whenever she got hungry, 
because she ate the tiny fish and 
water insects that lived in the 
quiet Australian river. 


Her flat feet, with their strong 
front claws, were even more use- 
ful when Platy-pus decided to dig 
a tunnel. Like all her kind, she felt 
safe from wolves and other ene- 
mies only when she was hidden 
underground. For she was only 
the size of a half grown brown 
bunny and she could neither fight 
nor run away. She could only hide. 

Now that she was about ready 
to start a nursery, she wanted a 
den that could be reached only by 
a long, dark tunnel. 

Platy-pus was a strange animal. 
Her body was soft and furry, and 
shiny with dark brown fur. And 
when she had been a baby, she had 
been fed on warm milk. Yet she 
had webbed feet and flat bill the 


shape of a duck’s bill, only larger. 
She also had a thick flat tail with 
which she could slap the ground 
like a beaver. Platy-pus had been 
patterned after Nature’s oldest 
model. And now there was only 
one place on earth where her kind 
could be found. That was Austra- 
lia, in the great South Seas. There 
weren’t even very many like 
Platy-pus in Australia. 

The pilot of a small sea-plane, 
coming down to an emergency 
landing on the river, had just had 
one glimpse of her. Then she had 
hidden in her burrow in the river 
bank. She watched, her small eyes 
like black beads, while he fixed his 
plane and took off again. The pilot 
was the only human being she had 
ever seen. Not even an Australian 
Blackfellow had ever laid eyes on 
the shy creature. 

For hours after the noisy plane 
had gone, she waited, shaking 
with fright. But nothing further 
happened. The hot sun beat down, 
and the wild flowers along the 
river bank called to the humming- 
birds with their perfumed honey. 
There was just her friend the 
other Platy-pus smoothing his fur 
in the sunshine, and even he went 
away. 

Platy-pus felt very much alone. 


GT 
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She had never known her father, 
for he took no interest in his fam- 
ily whatever. And her mother had 
left her and her twin sister when 
they were very young. One day 
her sister, too, was gone, and 
Platy-pus feared something 
dreadful had happened to her. 
Life was hard for a Platy-pus. 
Would she be able to keep her own 
children safe? 

One good thing, a Platy-pus 
could always find something good 
to eat in the muddy river. For she 
could close her eyes and ears, the 
ears that didn’t show at all above 
her fur, and just nose around in 
the mud till she found a shellfish. 
Her bill wasn’t hard like a duck’s, 
it was covered with skin like your 
lips, and when she found some- 
thing good to eat she could crush 
it between her hard gums, though 
she had no teeth. She spent most 
of her time searching for some- 
thing to eat. 


But it was also necessary to dig 
a tunnel. She started in the soft 
mud of the river bank. First she 
would reach out a forefoot and 
claw the dirt toward her. Then she 
would shove herself along with 
her hind feet, with her rubbery 
tail curved out of the way between 
her short hind legs. She tunneled 
mostly by clawing the dirt toward 
her. But she scooped up some of it 
in her bill and stowed the mud in 
her cheek pouches till she could 
find a better place for it. 


Suddenly the soft earth above 
caved in on her head and shoul- 
ders. She couldn’t see, and she 
couldn’t breathe. Going into re- 
verse, she backed out in a hurry. 
For Platy-pus had the gift of be- 
ing able to creep backward as well 
as forward. She could also stretch 
herself out longer. She stretched, 
and stretched again, till she was 
free of the cave-in. Whew! She 
was glad when she could open her 
eyes again! 

As fast as she had enough of the 
soft earth raked toward her, she 
would turn herself end for end, in 
her loose skin, and give the dirt a 
slap with her flat tail. That patted 
it down hard and smooth. Once 
she heard a _ scratching sound 
and knew another platy-pus 
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must be tunneling near by. She 
didn’t want to run into his tunnel, 
so she turned hers the other way. 
Of course, down there under- 
ground, it was too dark to see 
much, but she felt her way along 
with her bill. And after many long 
days of hard work, she had a tun- 
nel long enough to suit her. It 
led a long, long way from the river 
bank, And it was just barely wide 
enough for her own small body. 
No larger animal could possibly 
have followed her. But to play 
safe, every here and there she 
shoved up a wall of dirt behind 
her, a wall that she knocked down 
each night when she went back to 
the river to bathe and catch her 
supper. 

When at last she was ready to 
lay her eggs—for she did lay two 
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small eggs from which her tiny 
young were hatched, she had a 
nursery lined with soft leaves for 
them. 

The two babies were at first 
naked, helpless things with no fur 
at all. None but Platy-pus would 
have called them pretty, but they 
were helpless, and appealing, and 
they were hers, and she sang to 
them with a snoring sound as they 
nursed. Flat-footed, duck-billed, 
and beaver-tailed, her babies, get- 
ting their soft fur in time, were 
perhaps the queerest creatures in 
all Australia. 

When, at last, she led them 
through her tunnel to the river 
bank, they promptly fell into the 
warm, shallow water. Making 
running motions with their 
webbed feet, they found them- 


selves swimming with ease. Now 
they could catch their own food, 
water insects and tiny shellfish. 
Platy-pus felt they could make 
their own way. Very soon these 
youngsters would be on their own. 

Scrambling to a flat rock near 
the water, she began combing her 
wet fur with her claws. Her skin 
was loose, and the part along her 
back that was hard to reach she 
just pulled around to where she 
could run her claws through its 
plush. Soon her fur shone smooth 
and brown. She was probably the 
strangest mother animal in all the 
world. She had nursed young 
hatched from eggs. She followed 
one of Nature’s oldest patterns, a 
pattern that was discarded long 
ages ago. The men of science call 
her a living fossil. 


Old Rocking Chair 


GARALD LAGARD 


From where Sally and Robin 
stood they could look down upon 
the floor of the desert, more than 
a thousand feet below. The desert 
was on the move. A high wind had 
risen and it carried clouds of 
stinging sand in dark brown 
waves. 


“Ugh!” Sally said, and she 
made a face. “I’m glad we’re up 
here in the foothills and out of 
that sand storm.” 

“Maybe we'll have to go 
through it,” Robin said doubtful- 
ly, “on our way home.” 

Two Hawks Johnny and Happy 
Dog, the Cahuilla Indians, shook 
their heads. 

“The wind will go down before 
long,’ Happy Dog said positively. 
“No storm that bad can last long.” 

“Whatever do the birds and 
animals do,” Sally asked, “when 
the sand blows like that?” 

“They find whatever shelter 
they can,” said Two Hawks John- 
ny. “Little holes under rocks, or 
between cactus stalks will do to 
shelter the little mice and rats. 
And the birds, too. Coyotes and 
foxes dig in someplace.” 

“What would a bighorn do?” 
Robin asked. 


Happy Dog shrugged his shoul- 
ders and said, “I don’t know. You 
won’t often find bighorn down 
where the storms are. That’s why 
we had to climb so high. If you 
want to see the desert bighorn 
sheep, you have to come up here 
where they are. They’re pretty 


shy. And they have such sharp 
eyes that they can spot us long 
before we see them.” 

Sally patted the cased field 
glasses slung over her shoulder 
and said, “Old Rocking Chair 
can’t see as far as I can, when I 
look through these.” 


Two Hawks Johnny said, doubt- 
fully, “There are people who live 
here on the desert who will argue 
about that, Sally. Nobody seems 
to know just how far a mountain 
sheep can see. And Old Rocking 
Chair—” The Indian paused and 
shook his head. ‘“‘He’s a pretty 
smart old ram. That’s the reason 
he’s lived so long and grown such 
a big rack of horn.” 

“You know, of course,” Happy 
Dog broke in on his father, “that 
the bighorn don’t shed their 
horns, like deer do.” 


The twins shook their heads, 
and the Indian boy continued: 
“Each year a new layer of horny 
substance forms over the bony 
core. This is formed at the base, 
right above the skull, and it thick- 
ens and pushes the old horn up, so 
the set of horns grow heavier and 
heavier as the years pass. You can 
tell pretty definitely how old a ram 
is by the number of rings on his 
horns, each ring having been 
made as the last year’s growth of 
horn was pushed loose from the 
base by the new growth.” 

“T don’t see,” Robin said, “how 
the rams can hold their heads up. 
The horns must get awfully 


heavy to carry around with them.” 

“They do,’ Happy Dog an- 
swered. “Nobody knows, of 
course, how much the rack on Old 
Rocking Chair’s head weighs, but 
I’ve seen horns that weighed, with 
the head, over forty pounds. But 
the horn gradually wears away 
and splits off. And the rams often 
break their horns or chip them in 
fights, or while digging for bulbs 
or roots to eat.” 

Sally had been listening with 
her eyes on the steep cliff before 
them. Now she bent and tightened 
the laces on her boots and fastened 
the strap on her field glasses so 
they would not swing. Two Hawks 
Johnny looked at her and smiled. 

“Are you rested enough to go 
on?” he asked. “We haven’t too 
much time.” 

“I’m ready,” she said eagerly. 
“How about you, Robin?” 

“Pooh!” Robin said. “I didn’t 
need a rest at all. Let’s go.” 

The two Cahuilla Indians led 
the way up the narrow shelf along 
the cliff. From time to time they 
extended their hands to the two 
children to help them over the 
rough and unsteady footing. 
Happy Dog grinned as he released 
Robin’s hand after pulling him 
across a boulder. 

“How do you like Old Rocking 
Chair’s home grounds?” he asked. 

“Fine!” Robin panted as he 
gingerly felt of a skinned elbow. 
“How much higher do we have to 
climb, before we can see the water 
hole where he comes to drink?” 

Sally was a few feet higher on 
the ridge with Two Hawks 
Johnny. 

“Just up here,” she called. “We 
can see it. But Old Rocking Chair 
isn’t there.” 
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“And he won’t be,” Two Hawks 
Johnny said softly, “if you make 
so much noise. Now we'll have to 
be quiet and watch.” 

Robin scrambled up to where 
his twin sister knelt behind a 
boulder. She pointed to a depres- 
sion a hundred yards down into a 
canyon. It was filled with water 
which sparkled in the late after- 
noon sunlight. Tall, graceful 
palms stirred their leaves in the 
faint breeze, and bird songs came 
faintly to where they knelt on the 
ridge. 

“Isn’t it pretty?” Sally whis- 
pered. “It looks so quiet and 
peaceful.” 

Robin licked his dry parched 
lips and muttered, “It makes me 
thirsty. I could drink that whole 
pool dry.” He shook the light can- 
teen he carried over his shoulder 
and looked imploringly at the old- 
er Indian. Two Hawks Johnny 
grinned and nodded. 

“You can drink a little now,” he 
said. “But we never drink on the 
trail. That is a bad habit for des- 
ert people to get into. If they 
drank often, soon they wouldn’t be 
able to pack enough water to sat- 
isfy their thirsts. You must learn 
to be like Old Rocking Chair. He 


drinks twice a day—morning and 
evening.” 

Robin sipped gratefully from 
his eanteen. Then he replaced the 
cap with the care he had been 
taught by the Indians, for water 
is life on the desert, and a lost cap, 
or a dented and leaky canteen 
often leads to suffering and death. 

Sally lowered her head from 
her own drink. Then her eyes 
widened and she swallowed heav- 
ily, pointing with her free hand 
at the distant water hole. A huge 
bighorn ram stood on the slope 
above it, turning his massive head 
from side to side nervously as he 
looked over the canyon for any 
sign of danger. He threw his head 
back and sniffed the faint breeze. 

“He’s up wind from us,” Two 
Hawks Johnny whispered. “He 
can’t catch our scent. And I don’t 
think he can see us. See, there he 
goes, down to water.” 

“Is it Old Rocking Chair?” 
Sally whispered, as she cautiously 
drew out the field glasses and 
leveled them over the boulder. 

Happy Dog nodded. Then he 
warned, “Shade those lenses with 
your hands. If the sun hits them, 
the old boy will see the flash and 
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clear out before we can see him.” 

Sally screwed the glasses into 
focus, and the bighorn seemed to 
be right in front of her. She 
watched the muscles on his mas- 
sive neck ripple as he cautiously 
lowered his mouth to the desert 
pool. She saw his eyes roll un- 
easily, as if he felt her eyes upon 
him. Suddenly he threw his head 
up and looked squarely at her po- 
sition on the ridge. The water 
dripped from his muzzle and he 
stamped his feet nervously. Sally 
wriggled back, crouching deeper 
in the shade of the boulder. As she 
did so, the sun shone squarely 
upon the lenses of the field glasses 
and a splash of sunlight danced 
across the canyon. Old Rocking 
Chair wheeled and sped up the 
canyon with great leaps which 
carried him yards at a time. In an 
instant he was out of sight. 

“Oh!” groaned Sally. “Now 
I’ve done it. I frightened him 
away.” 

The two Indians rose and 
stretched. “It’s just as_ well,” 
Happy Dog said. “We’ve got to 
get out of these hills before dark. 
And we can’t do it with as much 
speed as Old Rocking Chair 
showed.” 


The Honey Makers 


CAROL PRESSLER 


Uncrz JIM! Uncle Jim! 
Blow hard on your cigar, for the 
bees are after Jane, and she’s com- 
ing this way,” cried Peter, run- 
ning up on the porch where Uncle 
Jim sat calmly smoking. 

Uncle Jim jumped up and ran 
toward Jane, blowing the smoke 
in great gusts about her, stunning 
the tiny insects until Jane could 
get away. 

“What were you doing near the 
bees, anyway ?” asked their uncle, 
frowning at the two children. 

“T only wanted to see where 
they keep the honey,” said Jane, 
ready to cry. 

“If you think you can stand it, 
we will go back to the hive in the 
proper manner,” said Uncle Jim 
more kindly. 

“T’d like to go back, that is, if 
the bees don’t come after me 
again,” she said. 

“Well, this time we'll have no 
trouble. Here, Jane, and Peter, put 
these nets over your faces and 
these gloves on your hands,” said 
Uncle Jim. 


“Why do we have to put these 
on?” asked Peter. 

“So the bees won’t sting you.” 

“I guess they don’t like us at 
all,” said Jane. 

“That isn’t the reason they 
came after you. The real -reason 
was that they were afraid that you 
would harm their queen,” said 
Uncle Jim. 

Jane and Peter ran on ahead 
of their Uncle Jim, giggling at the 
funny things over their faces. 
They reached the hive and Uncle 
Jim, with his cigar still pouring 
forth smoke, gently lifted the top 
of the hive from its base. 

“Gosh! There’s just loads and 
loads of bees in the hive,” yelled 
Peter, growing excited, as the 
buzz of hundreds of bees filled the 
air. 

“There are about 10,000 to 
60,000 bees in here,”’ said Uncle 


Jim. 

“Why, they are not all the 
same. There’s different kinds,” ex- 
claimed Jane. 

“Yes, there are three different 
kinds to be exact. There is the 


queen, which lays the eggs, that 
make up the colony. Then there 
are the drones, so-named, because 
of the low humming sound which 
they make. After they have been 
in the hive for a time, the work- 
ers kill them.” 

“Why?” asked Peter. 

“Because after a time they be- 
come lazy, and contribute nothing 
to the hive. Every insect in the 
hive has its work to do. They re- 
fuse to have any bees about them 


—that do not work for the good of 


the colony. Then, last of all, are 
the workers.” 

“Are there more queens or 
workers in the colony?’ asked 
Jane. 

“No, Jane. Most of the hives 
contain the workers. There are 
only a few drones, and one queen 
at a time.” 

“How many eggs does the queen 
lay?” asked Peter. 

“Sometimes as many as 300 in 
a single day, but in cold weather 
the number is much less.” 

“Where are the eggs? I don’t 
see any,” exclaimed Jane. 

“The eggs are put in cells, made 
by the workers. One egg is put in 
each cell. One set is fixed for 
workers, another for the drones, 
and still another for the queens, 
which are much larger than the 
other cells. But the queens will 
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not be queens unless they are fed 
on a special food,” said Uncle Jim. 

“What is the food?” asked 
Peter. 

‘“‘Bee-bread, which is made from 
honey and powder from flowers.” 

“How long does it take a bee 
to hatch?” asked Jane. 

“About three days,” replied 
Uncle Jim. 

“But what happens to the old 
queen when a new one is born?” 

“The old queen will leave the 
hive on a bright, warm day with 
a lot of workers, and find a new 
home for herself, or enter one that 
her workers have found.” 

“‘What do the bees do during the 
winter?” asked Jane. 

“During the winter the bees re- 
main asleep. They don’t move 
about very much, only to eat a 
little food,” said Uncle Jim. 

“T’ve often wondered how the 
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bee carries the honey, Uncle Jim!” 

“The bees enter a flower, and 
suck up and swallow the nectar, 
which is then stored in the 
stomach-like honey bag. The hind 
legs are also used for storing the 
nectar; they are called baskets. 
The bee, after getting what pollen 
and honey it can, will rise into the 
air, and fly in a circle for a few 
times, then, having made up its 
mind, will fly home in a perfectly 
straight line, better known as a 
bee line.” 


“Have the bees any enemies?” 
Jane asked. 


“Yes, they have. There is the 
moth which comes into the hive at 
night and lays its eggs. The small 
moth will come out through the 
cells and sometimes kill a whole 
hive of bees. Then, sometimes in 
winter, mice will enter the hive 
and eat the bees and honey. Lice, 
flies, and birds also kill bees.” 


“Do the bees really help the 
flowers?” asked Peter. 

“Yes. When a bee enters a flow- 
er, they get their feet dusted with 
the powder, and as they visit only 
one kind of a flower at a time, 
they make the poorer flowers more 
lovely and stronger by dusting 
some of the good powder on to the 
weaker ones, The powder acts as 
a food. In fact, such plants as the 
clover cannot be grown very well 
without the help of the bees,” said 
Uncle Jim. 

“They sure are smart little 
things,” Peter said. 

“Yes, they are, and they work 
very hard, too. 

“And now I think you under- 
stand how the bees live, so please 
don’t go sticking your heads in a 
hive unless you are well protected 
against their sting,’ Uncle Jim 
said, replacing the top of the hive 
to its base, and looking at Jane 
and Peter with twinkling eyes. 


A Grammatical Lesson in Verse 


LILLIAN W. AND MADELINE F. ALLARD 


Saw not Sawed or Seen 


1. 
I saw a wee mouse, 
I saw him eat cheese; 
He sat up as straight, 
And tall as you please. 


I saw a cow, 
I saw her eat 
The grass that makes 
Her milk so sweet. 


3. 
I saw a squirrel, 
I saw his big tail, 
It looked like a brush, 
That hangs on a nail. 


Drew not Drawed 


1. 
I drew a picture, 
I drew it funny, 
It was of a bear 
Eating bread and honey. 


9 
I drew another, 
I drew it quite small, 
*Twas a dear puppy, 
With no tail at all. 


3. 
I drew and I drew, 
On and on and on, 
Before I knew it, 
My pencil was gone. 


Am, Are and Is Not in place 
of Ain’t 
1. 
I am not at home, 
I am not in church, 
But if you are smart, 
You won’t need to search. 
9 


You are not a dog, 

You are not a cat, 
You aren’t very wise, 

If you don’t know that. 


8. 

He is not a fish, 

For he cannot swim, 

He’s a wee something, 
On a tiny limb. 


Ate in place of Et 
I ate some candy, 
I ate some cake, 
I ate so much, 
I stayed awake 


2. 
I ate ice cream, 
And peanuts, too, 
Of course you know, 
How sick I grew. 


3. 
I ate soda, 
I ate a pill, 
If they don’t help 
Castor Oil will. 


Came in place of Come or Comed 

I came to school, oh, yes, indeed, 

I came to learn to write and read, 

I came on time, before the bell, 

I want to know my lessons well. 


2. 
She came to school the safest way, 
Right on the sidewalk she did stay, 
She came along, and from the 
start, 
Nothing 
heart. 


frightened her little 


3. 
He came to school so late one day, 
He came at nine, the clock did say, 
He came right in with tousled 
head, 
He came, I guess, right out of bed. 
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Biscuits for Breakfast 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


bright winter day 
Mrs. Goose woke up feeling very 
gay and happy. “The sun is shin- 
ing, the sky is blue,” she thought, 
“and what I need is biscuits for 
breakfast.” 

Then she began to sing so loud 
that Mrs. Hen, who lived next 
door, said to her daughters Ara- 
belle and Clarabelle, “I wonder 
what is the matter with Mrs. 
Goose? I never heard her sing as 
loud as that before.” 

Why, she could even hear the 
words of the song! “Oh, it is such 
a beautiful day; Iam making bis- 
cuits, the very best way.” 

But it was probably not the best 
way, for Mrs. Goose measured and 
stirred and sifted so fast, and 
dumped flour into the dough so 
hard, that her goosie face was 
smooched with white; wogs of 
dough and flour way up to her 
eyes, and over her feather cheeks. 

She cut out her biscuits, put 
them into a big pan, took her 
apron off and said to herself: “I 
am not going to bake these right 
now. I am going to take a little 
walk, to get up my appetite.” 

So she went out of her house, 
shutting the door tight behind 
her, and she did not know how her 
face looked either. 

Mrs. Sheep saw her first. 

“Good-morning,” she said. “But 
Mrs. Goose—how pale you look! 
—very white indeed.” She blinked 
at Mrs. Goose, through her big 
glasses. “‘Aren’t you feeling 
well?” 

“Of course I am feeling well,” 
Mrs. Goose told her, waggling her 
tail. “And I don’t believe I am pale 
either. You just didn’t look at me 
right, Mrs. Sheep.” 

Mrs. Sheep said: “Oh, very well 
then,” and went to the Grocery. 
3ut she still thought Mrs. Goose 
looked pale—yes, indeed she did. 

Mrs. Goose went to the post- 
office. There was Mr. Pig, buying 
i‘ post card to send to his fat Aunt 
Pink, 

“How do you do?” he said to 
Mrs. Goose. “But I can see for 
myself. You do not do very well. 


She stirred and she sang. 


You are as white as a sheet.” 

“What nonsense!” said Mrs. 
Goose. “I am just goose white, 
that’s all.” 

“You are lots whiter than goose 
white,” Mr. Pig told her. “You 
look very pale and done up. You 
had better take care of yourself.” 

Mrs. Goose plopped along the 
street, but she did not feel as gay 
as before. Then she met Mrs. Rab- 
bit. 

“Well,” Mrs. Rabbit told her, “I 
just met Mr. Pig, and he told 
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me that you looked very bad this 
morning, very bad indeed. Aren’t 
you feeling up to yourself? Yes, 
I can see that you look worn out. 
Such a bad color!” 

“T wish my friends would stop 
talking like that,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “Of course I am all right!’ 
But after she had gone on a way 
she thought to herself: “Well, 
maybe there is something to this, 
after all. I had better stop and 
take a peek at myself, too, I guess. 
Everyone tells me how bad I 


f look!” So she stopped and stared 


at her reflection in the Grocery 
window. 

She saw that she did look dif- 
ferent; very white indeed. 

She went on, slowly now, and 
she had just begun to imagine that 
her head ached and her back hurt, 
when she saw Three-Ducks, strug- 
gling against the fresh breeze, 
holding on their little caps with 
the tips of their wings. 

“Hello there,” they said. “What 
is the matter with you? You look 
different.” 

“I am very white and pale, 
that’s what,” said Mrs. Goose, 
sadly, “and I am going right back 
to my house and go to bed. I feel 
very queer indeed. I hope it is 
nothing, but I am afraid it is 


“Well, I still think you look pale,” said Mrs. Rabbit. 
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something awful.” 

“Do hurry then,” said Three- 
Ducks. “This wind is strong. Go 
home and tuck up, and be quick 
about it.” 

At the next corner she met Mr. 
Pig, as big as life, coming home 
with his market basket. 

Mrs. Goose looked up at him 
with her bill open and her eyes 
half shut. 

“Why, you look terrible!” said 
Mr. Pig. “What’s wrong with you? 
As white as the driven snow, you 
are; I hope you are not going to 
faint.” 

“T think I can get home before 
I faint, if I run,” said Mrs. Goose, 
and she began to run, hurrying 
on against the wind, with her 
goosie skirts flapping, till her 
breath came so fast that she was 
almost choking when she opened 
her door. She took a quick look at 
herself in her bedroom mirror. 

“They were all speaking the 
truth, yes, indeed they were,” she 
gasped, shutting her eyes, afraid 
to look at herself. She hurried into 
her long gray nightgown and went 
to bed, and she imagined that her 
head ached, and her back hurt, and 
she was pretty sure that she had a 
fever. 

Now when Mrs. Squirrel, her 
kind neighbor, saw Mrs. Goose 
come running home like that, 
lickety-split, pell-mell, much too 
fast for her short legs, she was 
alarmed, and came across the 
street and knocked at the door. 

“Come in,” called Mrs. Goose, 
in a weak voice. 

“What’s the matter with you? 
Are you sick?” asked Mrs. Squir- 
rel, coming into the bedroom. 

“Oh, I don’t know—I feel very 
queer indeed. See how pale I am!” 

“Yes, you are whiter than the 
pillow,” said Mrs. Squirrel, tuck- 
ing up Mrs. Goose’s feet. “I had 
better run and get Old Lady Owl. 
She is so wise and good at things, 
and will know just what to do. 
Now, you just keep quiet.” 

“Oh yes, I’ll keep quiet,” prom- 
ised Mrs. Goose. “It’s a good thing 
I got safely to bed, isn’t it?” 

So she lay there, breathing fast, 
wondering what was the matter 
with her, feeling queer and weak 
over just nothing at all. Finally 
she heard Mrs. Squirrel’s feet 
come pitter-patter up on the porch 
again. She could tell that Old Lady 
Owl was with her because she 
heard big wings brush against the 
wall. Then more feet arrived. 
“Why, that’s Three-Ducks,” said 
Mrs. Goose. “They are worried 
about me, too. It must be serious.” 
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Then they were all in the bed- 
room. “Everyone we met on the 
way told us that you did look very 
strange, this morning,’ said 
Three-Ducks. 

“As white as milk,” chattered 
Mrs. Squirrel. 

But Old Lady Owl bent over 
Mrs. Goose, looking at her with 
her large eyes. 

“Open your bill,” she said. 

So Mrs. Goose opened her bill, 
and Old Lady Owl peered down 
her throat. “Your throat is all 
right,” she said. 

“But how can that be?” asked 
Mrs. Squirrel. 

“She is breathing so fast,” said 
Three-Ducks. 

“She is breathing just like any 
goose,” Old Lady Owl insisted. 
“She is all right.” 

“But see how pale she is!” 

Old Lady Owl looked at Mrs. 
Goose hard, and then she took her 
glasses out of her little black bag 
and looked again. 

“Bring me a cloth dipped in hot 
water,” she said to the others. 

“There—you see!” whispered 
Mrs. Squirrel on their way to the 
kitchen. “There is something the 
matter with her—or Mrs. Owl 
would never have asked for a cloth 
dipped in hot water!” 

When they came back Old Lady 
Owl took the cloth and made a 
quick dive at Mrs. Goose, and be- 
gan to scrub. 


“Oh, ouch!” cried Mrs. Goose. 
“Oh, my poor, pale face!” 

“Your poor pale face will be all 
right, just as soon as I get the 
paleness off,’’ said Old Lady Owl. 
“See; that’s all it was! Just flour 
and dough.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Squirrel and 
Three-Ducks and Mrs. Goose all 
together. 

“You all told her she looked 
pale, so she got to feeling pale,” 


said Old Lady Owl. “You were all 
sillies—not only Mrs. Goose, but 
the whole lot of you! Now, you 
feel all right again, don’t you, Mrs. 
Goose?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Goose. “I feel 
awful.” 

‘“‘That’s because you are 
ashamed of yourself, for being so 
foolish. Come on, get up. Then 
you'll feel better.” 

“Maybe she needs a hot water 
bag,” suggested Mrs. Squirrel. 

““Maybe she needs hot biscuits,” 
said Three-Ducks. “We saw a big 
pan of them in the kitchen—all 
ready to bake.” 

“Why, that’s just it,” said Mrs. 
Goose opening her eyes. “That’s 
what’s the matter with me! I’m 
hungry! I was taking a walk, to 
get my appetite up, when this all 
started.” She put one foot out of 
bed. 

Her friends all stood there, 
looking at her, and suddenly she 
had a bright thought. “You all 
must be hungry, too! Come and 
stay for breakfast; we will have 
a sort of party.” 

“To celebrate what?’ asked 
Three-Ducks. 

“Why, my getting well,’ said 
Mrs. Goose. 

“But how can we do that, when 
you weren’t even sick?” asked 
Mrs. Squirrel. 

“Oh never mind, never mind,” 
said Old Lady Owl, taking off her 
glasses. “Hush! We have had 
enough fuss for one day.” 

And soon there was a lovely 
smell of hot biscuits rising in the 
air, and Mrs. Goose began to sing 
again, as she swung the oven door. 

“Oh, it is such a beautiful day; 
Iam making biscuits, the very best 
way—” 

And it was the very best way, 
this time, too, for she was shar- 
ing them with her kind friends. 


“‘She’s breathing all right,’’ said Old Lady Owl. 
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Nicaragua—Unsettled Land 


and Garry sat on the 
steps of the cathedral in Leén and 
watched curiously the motions of 
a young man standing on a bench. 
He held a crowd about him as he 
shouted angry-sounding Spanish 
words. He waved his arms and 
stamped his feet. At last he got 
down and walked hurriedly away, 
shakine his dark hair from his 
eyes and still talking excitedly to 
anybody who would listen. 

“T woncer what that was all 
about?” Billie said in bewilder- 
ment. 

“T don’t know,” Garry replied. 
“But he was certainly mad about 
something. He looked like he 
shoul? be in high school, or col- 
lege, instead of giving speeches on 
the street.” 

“Yon will pardon me, young 
senor” spoke up a smooth voice 
beside them, “but young Rios is 
my friend. Young Rios is my 
classma‘e. Young Rios has a brain 
and a speaking voice of the best. 
Why is it that he should not speak 
to the people on the streets?” 

Billie and Garry turned and saw 
a young man standing on the step 
above them. Something about him 
made Billie’s eyes snap for a mo- 
ment. then she smiled. 

“We are sorry,” she said prim- 
ly, “if we have said something we 
should not have said, about your 
friend young Rios. But we just 
came to Leén this morning. We 
are North Americans. We have 
been in Granada, and we liked it 
very much. But here in Leon, 
everybody seems so different.” 

“Yes,” Garry broke in. “Every- 
body seems mad about something. 
They’re all excited about some- 
thing.” 

“And why is it that we should 
not be excited?” the young man 
said stiffly. “In Granada, every- 
body is rich. They have no need 
for excitement.” He waved his 
hands like his friend young Rios 
had done. ‘‘In Le6én, the people are 
poor. That is enough to excite any- 
body.” 

He hitched up his tight trou- 
sers and sat down. Billie looked at 
him and asked, politely, “Why are 
the people here poor? And what 
was your friend, young Rios, talk- 
ing about?” 

“Politics!” the young man said. 
“That is what keeps us poor. That 
is what young Rios was talking 
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about. In Leoén there are lawyers, 
teachers, students and writers. 
They have very little money. They 
wish the country to go forward, so 
they talk about it most of the time. 
In Granada there is much money. 
There has always been much 
money, since in Granada there 
were Indians to work the estates 
and make them profitable. They 
do not wish the country to go for- 
ward. They are quite satisfied 
with the way it is now.” 

Garry looked puzzled. He asked, 
“What do the Indians have to do 
with it? Don’t you have Indians 
around Leon?” 

The young man settled himself 
more comfortably on the stone 
step. He waved one finger in the 
air. He frowned. Then he said, 
“Let me tell you something of the 
history of Nicaragua. Then you 
will understand a lot of things.” 

“When the Spanish came,” he 
began, “‘they looked first for gold. 
The Indians had some gold which 
they did not value very highly. 
They gave it all to the Spanish. 
And when the Spanish found out 
the gold they had was all the gold 
there was, they lost interest in 
settling the country. And it was 
five years later, in 1524, that an- 
other expedition from Panama es- 
tablished two colonies in Nicara- 
gua. One was Granada, on the 
shore of Lake Nicaragua, the 
other was Leon, closer to the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

“From the beginning, things 
went well at Granada. Because it 
was on the shore of a great lake, 
the ground was fertile and the 
people of Granada were able to 
grow sugar cane, cacao and indigo. 
And because there were many 
friendly Indians about the lake, 
the people of Granada were able 
to get workers for their fields. But 
here in Leon, things do not grow 
so well. Here in Leén there were 
few Indians to put to work. As 
you North Americans say, things 
were not so good.” 

Billie nodded sympathetically. 
“T can see how it would be,” she 
said. 

“Why,” said the young man, 
“Leén found it could raise barely 
enough food to feed its own peo- 
ple. But,” he continued proudly, 
“Leén was made the capital of the 
country because it was near the 
sea coast. This Granada did not 


like. The two cities argued over it 
for years and years. Then, in 
1853, open war broke out. Up in 
your country there was a man 
named William Walker. It seems 
he was a man who could not keep 
out of a fight, any fight. He came 
to Nicaragua with a few other 
men and captured Granada and 
soon made himself president of 
the whole country. This the Nica- 
raguans did not like and they re- 
volted. This William Walker did 
not like so he went back to the 
United States. He came back 
again, but was chased out, this 
time for good. He went to Hon- 
duras and started a revolution. 
But the Honduran people grew 
tired of the revolution and they 
stopped it by shooting Senor 
Walker.” 

“But,” Garry asked with inter- 
est, “how did they settle on a 
capital city here in Nicaragua?” 

“By making Managua the capi- 
tal,” the young man said with dis- 
gust. “They thought there would 
be no more argument between 
Granada and Leon about it after 
that. But there was still trouble. 
This is an exciting country; there 
is always something doing in it. 
There was so much doing that 
our people have found little time 
to settle the country. They all 
live around the cities because the 
roads are so poor in the open 
country. We who live in Leén are 
progressive. We look at the United 
States and say, ‘There is a land 
where people do things.’ But the 
people of Granada are satisfied. 
They have nice estates. They have 
plenty of money. They do not wish 
the country settled.” 

“You know,” Billie said, “that 
the United States may build a 
canal across Nicaragua. How will 
the people of Leén feel about 
that?” 

The young man grew very ex- 
cited. “How will they feel about 
that?” he demanded. “They hope 
that time will not be long in com- 
ing. Then there will be work for 
our people. Then there will be 
money coming to our government. 
Then there will be roads cut into 
the back country. All those things 
will come to Nicaragua with the 
canal.” 

“Didn’t the United States have 
Marines here for a long time?” 
Garry said. 
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“That is so,” the young man re- 
plied. “‘They came in 1910, to put 
down a_ revolution. And _ they 
stayed until 1933, to put down 
more revolutions. And they re- 
built Managua, after it was 
shaken down by an earthquake. 
For this the people were grateful, 
but they were glad to see the 
Marines go home again because 
they felt that foreigners were 
running the country.” 

Suddenly the young man stood 
up. “I have just thought of some- 
thing to say to the people,” he 
cried. “Something my young 
friend Rios forgot about. It will 
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make them think! It will make 
them think a lot!” 

While Garry and Billie watched 
in astonishment, the young man 
trotted down the steps of the ca- 
thedral, leaped onto the bench and 
began talking loudly and waving 
his arms, just as his friend, young 
Rios, had done. 

“This is a very unsettled coun- 
try,” Billie said uncertainly. 

“Yes,” replied Garry. “Look at 
all the people stop to listen.” 

“They aren’t listening,” Billie 
said. ““They’re talking and waving 
their arms, too.” 
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If You Please 


MISS VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Always use a handkerchief 
Whenever you must sneeze, 


And keep your mouth 
well covered-up 


While coughing, if you please! 


Mrs. Nanny-Goat Goes to Work 


Pix winter Mrs. Nanny- 
(,oat had lived alone in a wooden 
packing box outside of town, 
where the dirt road began. It was 
«a mild winter and she fared well, 
nibbling at the dried weeds and 
the bushes that pushed up through 
the snow. Then spring came, 
bright and sunny. A number of 
small new houses and a big new 
factory began going up there out- 
side of town. Mrs. Nanny-Goat 
strolled about, wondering at all 
that building, and wishing for 
company. 

“But soon now,” she said to her- 
self, “the neighbors will begin to 
call on me.” 

Like magic the building went 
on. Before the dandelions in the 
fields had turned white and blown 
away, the small houses had filled 
themselves with families that had 
come to work in the factory. The 
factory walls arose and great 
glass windows were put in place. 
Mrs. Nanny-Goat sauntered here 
and there, nibbling the new green 
grass and the scraps from the 
workers’ dinner pails. She felt 
light-hearted and she wanted to 
talk with her neighbors about 
how pleasant it was now that 
spring had come. But not a single 
one called on Mrs. Nanny-Goat. 

One of her neighbors was a cat 
named Tom, green-eved and tough 
from night prowling. Like Mrs. 
Nanny-Goat, he was alone. Surely, 
she thought, Tom will stop by 
some evening and pay his respects 
to me. But Tom did not call. 

One of her neighbors was a 
rooster named Cocky. He often 
passed by looking for his hens. 
Surely, she thought, Cocky will 
stop by some afternoon and pay 
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his respects to me. But Cocky did 
not call. 

One of her neighbors was a dog 
named Skippy, alone because he 
was a tramp dog and liked to wan- 
der. Surely, she thought, Skippy 
will bark at my house one day soon 
and pay his respects to me. But 
Skippy did not call. 

Mrs. Nanny-Goat wondered and 
wondered why the neighbors were 
so impolite. She was a kind old 
goat, minding her own business, 
never butting anyone, and never 
tearing the colored bill-posters 
from the fences. She liked a piece 
of paper now and then with its 
flavor of paint and paste. But the 
bill-posters in her neighborhood 
were much too fine to be eaten. 
There was one poster of Uncle 
Sam dressed in red, white and 
blue, with his sleeves rolled up 
for work like the men in the fac- 
tory. There was one poster of a 
ship steaming along a blue ocean. 
There was one poster of a soldier 
and a sailor standing tall and 
straight, side by side. The posters 
brightened the countryside. Mrs. 
Nanny-Goat stood up on her back 
legs, her long beard flying in the 
breeze, and looked closely at the 
pictures. She sniffed the good 
smell of the colors and the paste, 
but she did not take the posters 
down. No one in the neighborhood 
could say that Mrs. Nanny-Goat 
did not love her land. But the 
neighbors were talking about her. 
One day she found out what they 
were saying. 

Mrs. Nanny-Goat was walking 
peacefully home after a day ina 
near-by vegetable patch when she 
met her neighbors walking along 
in a row. First came Tom the cat, 


his long tail switching and his 
green eyes flashing. 

“Sp-sst!” spit Tom the eat. 
“Mrs. Nanny-Goat eats tin cans.” 

After Tom came Cocky the 
rooster, his red comb gleaming 
and his voice shrill. 

“Cock-a-doodle-doo!”’ crowed 
Cocky the rooster. “Mrs. Nanny- 
Goat eats tin cans.” 

Last came Skippy the dog, his 
hair bristling. 

“Grr-rr!” growled Skippy the 
dog. “Mrs. Nanny-Goat eats tin 
cans.” 

The three passed Mrs. Nanny- 
Goat without even bowing. All 
they said was, “Mrs. Nanny-Goat 
eats tin cans.” 

Poor Mrs. Nanny-Goat! The 
neighbors could hardly have hurt 
her feelings more. Of course there 
had been a saying for years that 
her family ate tin cans. But it was 
not true. One reason why Mrs. 
Nanny-Goat did not eat bill- 
posters was to do away with that 
rumor. She wanted the whole 
world to know that the goat fam- 
ily had no such fancy tastes, no 
hunger for tin and paper. But 
when she came home to her 
wooden packing box which she 
had not seen for several days she 
discovered something. The box 
had been turned over. She stood 
up and looked inside. It was full 
of all sorts of empty tin cans. 

Soup cans. Baked-beans cans. 
Preserved-fruit cans. Vegetable 
cans. Fruit-juice cans. Coffee 
cans. Nice little toothpaste tin 
tubes. There was a bright tin tea 
kettle in the box. There were some 
tin pie plates from a bakery. Mrs. 
Nanny-Goat got down on her four 
legs again. No wonder her neigh- 
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bors had passed her by. No won- 
der they had said, “Mrs. Nanny- 
Goat eats tin cans!” 

There were enough tin cans 
saved there in the packing box to 
feed her children, her children’s 
children and all their relatives if 
they should decide to take up such 
a diet. Mrs. Nanny-Goat saw that 
now she was looked upon as even 
worse than a tin-can eater. A tin- 
ean hoarder! She galloped off, 
far away from her home. She 
mourned baa-aa as she went. She 
asked herself why all this trouble 
had come to her. 

3ut Mrs. Nanny-Goat and all 
her family had one strong feeling 
that never changed. She was cu- 
rious. After she had galloped and 
run and wandered for several 
days, after she had hid in the fac- 
tory cellar, been shooed away 
from back yards and garbage cans, 
and slept under a hill, she decided 
to go home. She wanted to see who 
was eating all those tin cans. So 
Mrs. Nanny-Goat, dusty and tired, 
hungry and sorry, went back to 
her house. 

When she came there, Mrs. 
Nanny-Goat found another sur- 


prise. The box was still there but 
it was being emptied. The boys 
and girls from the small new 
houses were emptying it. They 
were delighted to see her. “A 
goat!’ they shouted. “A goat is 
just what we needed. Good Nan- 
ny! Come, Nanny!” 

The children had a red express 
wagon and were loading it with 
the tin cans. The wagon had shafts 
and they led Mrs. Nanny-Goat be- 
tween the shafts and harnessed 
her with rope. The wagon had a 
seat and the boy in a Scout suit 
took the seat and called, “Gee up, 
Nanny! Good Nanny, get up!” 

It was all very ss and 
strange, but as Mrs. Nanny-Goat 
felt the harness, the “pull of the 
load and the shouts of the children 
who ran along beside, she ran. too. 
She felt as though she were 
now running away from all her 
trouble. Nobody could say now 
that she ate tin cans. They drove 
her back and forth between her 
house and the factory, unloading 
and then reloading. The factory 
was glad of every tin can they 
brought and when the day was 
over the Boy Scout invited Mrs. 
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Nanny-Goat home with him. He 
gave her bread and milk for sup- 
per and did not say a word when 
she ate a few of his garden tulips 
for dessert. He seemed to feel that 
she had earned them. 

The next day and the next Mrs. 
Nanny-Goat hauled. She gathered 
up and delivered more tin and 
rags and waste paper, too. She and 
the children made trips to and fro, 
delivering the loads wherever 
they were needed. The sun shone 
The bill-posters shone, too, as 
Uncle Sam and the soldier and 
sailor guarded the fences. 

Tom the cat, Cocky the rooster, 
and Skippy the dog, watched Mrs 
Nanny-Goat gallop along, draw- 
ing the red wagon, her head high, 
her long beard floating in the 
breeze. They had no part in her 
work but they decided to call on 
her some afternoon, late, at the 
packing box when her work would 
be over for the day. So they called 
but they never found Mrs. Nanny- 
Goat at home. She went to live 
with the Boy Scout and she hauled 
the wagon as long as there was 
any work that boys and girls, and 
a good goat. could do. 


Another Surprise tor Bobby 


ie a soft new blanket of 
freshly fallen snow the Big Mead- 
ow looked very fine indeed. Snow 
clung to the branches of the big 
oak under which the three little 
rabbits, Benny, Bunny and Bob- 
by lived, making the whole tree 
look very festive in its winter cos- 
tume. The brook was entirely hid- 
den while each fence post seemed 
to be wearing a white cap of snow. 

“It will be a good time to play 
Follow the Leader,” said Bobby 
Rabbit as he looked out and saw 
what had happened during the 
night. “I will be the Leader and 
you can follow my tracks where- 
ever they go.” 

“All right,” laughed Benny and 
sunny. 

It was fun playing in the snow 
for it was soft and not very deep. 
The little rabbits ran up and down 
and all around under the tree. 
They ran down to the brook and 
back again. They made tracks 
here and they made tracks there. 
At last Benny said, 

“Let’s go over to the barn. Per- 
haps we can find the kitten twins. 
There is no one to play with here 
in the meadow and I am tired of 
playing Follow the Leader.” 


BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS 


As Bobby and Bunny were tired 
of playing in the snow too they 
all raced across the meadow, 
across the road and towards the 
barns. 

“Let’s go to the big barn,” sug- 
gested Bobby as they came in 
sight of the farm buildings. 

The three little rabbits had 


often been to the barn where Pe- 
ter and Ned the big horses lived, 
and they were on friendly terms 
with all of the barnyard people 


except the cows. The cows, with 
their great horns, were so terri- 
fying that neither Benny, Bunny 
nor Bobby had ever felt the slight- 
est desire to make their acquaint- 
ance. 

“Well... said Benny, hesi- 
tatingly. “Perhaps the cows are 
in the barn.” 

“No,” said Bobby. “See them in 
the barnyard? This will be a fine 
time to see the barn while they are 
not there.” 


LEE 


“Oh-o-o!”” he squealed in fright, ‘‘don’t eat me!’’ 
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The others agreed and followed 
as Bobby ran ahead and led the 
way. The great door, opening on 
to the barn floor where the hay 
mows were, was closed, but under 
the shed they found a smaller 
door that had not been carefully 
latched, and pushing this open 
they were soon inside the big 
quiet barn. 

Ahead of them was a long plat- 
form with stanchions on each side 
for the cows when they were in 
the barn, and right beside the 
door were stairs that led up to the 
barn floor and hay mows above. 

The three little rabbits scam- 
pered up the stairs and peered 
about. It was very quiet here, too, 
with no sound but the cooing of 
the pigeons on the roof outside. 

“What a fine place to play!” 
said Bobby, looking around. 

“We could play Leap Frog 
here,” suggested Benny. 

But just as he started to run 
there was a loud noise downstairs 
as a door banged and the cows 
began to come into the barn. 

“Oh, dear!’’ whispered Bunny. 
‘“‘Will they come up here?” 

“The cows won’t, I’m sure,” 
answered Benny, also in a whis- 
per, “but perhaps Farmer Stone 
will.” 

“T’m going to hide anyway,” de- 
cided Bobby. 

A little pile of hay was lying in 
one corner of the barn floor and 
Benny and Bunny hurried and 
crouched motionless behind it. 
Bobby, glancing quickly about, 
saw a square box on the other side. 

“T’ll hide there,” he said to him- 
self. “No one will ever think of 
looking for me there.” 

So he hopped softly across the 
floor, gave one big jump and went 
into the box. 

It was deeper than it had 
looked, and Bobby felt frightened 
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for a moment as he felt himself 
falling. He landed on some hay. 
Looking up he could see far away 
the beams of the roof. The sides 
of the big box were very smooth. 

“T wonder if I can jump out of 
here,” he thought. 

As he was worrying about the 
possibilities of escaping from the 
predicament into which he had 
got himself more hay suddenly ap- 
peared at the top of the box and 
came down upon him. 

Bobby shut his eyes and winked 
and blinked as the dry spears 
stuck into his eyes and scratched 
his nose. He wiggled and kicked 
and lunged about, trying to get 
up out of the box, but there was 
so much hay all about him that it 
was impossible, and at last, tired 
out and thoroughly frightened he 
lay still in the darkness. 

It seemed a very long time be- 
fore he felt the hay underneath 
him settling lower and lower. 

“Oh, dear!” thought Bobby, 
more alarmed than ever. “What 
is going to happen next?” 

Down, down, down went the 
hay and down went Bobby with it. 
There was still too much hay on 
and around him for him to crawl 
out, and he was much too fright- 
ened at the thought of new un- 
known dangers to do anything but 
keep perfectly still and wait for 
whatever was going to happen. 
He crouched, tense, ready to 
spring. 

Suddenly he felt the hay in 
which he was hiding lifted and 
tossed into the air. It landed with 
a soft bump, and after a startled 
moment Bobby began to wiggle 
and twist about, trying again to 
— himself from the smothering 

ay. 

Clawing it frantically aside he 
felt something warm and moist, 
and to his horror found himself 


in the manger from which one of 
the cows with great sharp horns 
was calmly eating hay. 

“Oh-o-o-0!” he squealed in 
fright, as he saw her big mouth. 
“Don’t eat me!” 

‘“Moo! Who are you?” asked the 
cow, surprised in her turn at the 
sight of a little rabbit hiding in 
her hay. 

“Don’t eat me! Please don’t!” 
begged Bobby again. 

“Why should I eat you?” asked 
the cow. “Are you good to eat?” 

“No! Oh no!” protested Bobby 
hurriedly. “I’m not good to eat.” 

“Why are you hiding in my din- 
ner then?” inquired the cow. 

“T’ll go right along,” said Bob- 
by, scrambling out of the manger. 
“T really haven’t hurt your din- 
ner.” 

“Tf it’s some kind of a joke, I 
think it’s a very poor. one,” 
grumbled the cow. 

But Bobby didn’t even hear her 
for he was running for the door 
as fast as he could go. Out through 
the barnyard he dashed, almost 
upsetting Brownie Hen who was 
taking a little stroll. Under the 
gate he slid and off as straight as 
an arrow to the big oak tree in 
the meadow. Not until he was 
safely inside his own home did he 
pause, and there he threw himself 
down upon the floor. 

“Where have you been?” de- 
manded Father, Mother, Benny 
and Bunny Rabbit. “Where have 
you been this long time, Bobby?” 

“In the hay,’’ answered Bobby, 
as soon as he could get his breath. 

He rubbed his ears and tender 
little nose which still smarted 
from the hurts made by the dry 
scratchy hay. 

“Hay in the meadow is very 
nice,” he thought, “but hay in the 
barn is quite a different thing.” 


. 


TWINKLE AND WINKLE 


Twinkle and Winkle 

Are neighbors of mine. 
They live very high, 

And they dress very fine. 


Twinkle’s now wearing 
A coat of soft gray, 
While Winkle is dressed 

In the very same way. 


LUCIA CABOT 


They often hide nuts 

Beside my front walk, 
And when I step out, 

They stand there and talk. 


They live in the top 
Of the butternut tree. 

My friends are the squirrels, 
You can readily see! 
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When the Bough Broke 


“‘Hush-a-bye, baby, on the tree top; 
When the wind blows, the cradle will 


rock. 

When the bough breaks, the cradle will 
fall, 

And down will come baby, bough, era- 
dle, and all!” 


Whuen you sing that song, 
it must surely seem strange to 
you to think of a baby sleeping 
in a tree. Yet there is a place in 
the world where they do just that 
thing. But luckily the boughs are 
nearly always strong enough so 
that the children can hang there 
safely, without any danger of 
tumbling to the ground. 

Herakles Polopolous, for all his 
long name, was only a tiny baby, 
who lived with his father and 
mother, his brother Joannes, and 
his sister Penelope on a little farm 
in Greece. Instead of a cradle, he 
had a soft sheepskin bag to stay 
in. It was just large enough so 
that when he was in it only his 
head and his hands stuck out. 

He could not kick around very 
much, but he did not really mind 
that, for there was always so 
much for his beady black eyes to 
see. 

While his mother was busy 
about the kitchen, she used to 
hang the bag from a nail on the 
wall, so that he might watch her 
as She worked, and she, in turn, 
could keep an eye on him. For he 
was only one year old, and yet 
there was no end to the mischief 
he could do, if he was left to him- 
self for as much as a minute. 

And in the summer, when his 
mother went out to work in the 
fields, she used to take Herakles 
along, tucked safely into his cozy 
bag. Then she would hang him on 
the bough of a tree, near where 
she worked. Joannes and Penelope 
liked to go to the field, too, and 
play about underneath the tree, 
turning somersaults and rolling 
in the tall grass. 

But one day, when Mrs. Polop- 
olous had hung the baby up, as 
usual, and was just ready to begin 
her work, she remembered that 
she had not taken the pot of soup 
off of the fire before she left the 
house. 

“T had better go back and tend 
to it,” she thought, “or it may all 
boil away.” 

So she told the two older chil- 
dren to keep their eyes on the 
baby, and shake the branch gently 
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if he missed her and began to cry. 

The minute she went out of 
sight, little Herakles twisted up 
his mouth and wrinkled his fore- 
head. ‘“‘Mama! Mamaz-a!” he 
velled. 

Penelope and Joannes jumped 
up from the grass and began coax- 
ing him to stop crying. But the 
more they coaxed, the louder he 
kept howling, ““Mama! Mama-a!”’ 

Then Penelope thought of what 
her mother had told them about 
shaking the tree. ‘Perhaps we had 
better rock him,” she said, making 
a grab for the end of the bough. 

But Penelope was small. No 
matter how hard she jumped, the 
branch was still just too far away 
for her to be able to catch hold of 
it, though she could touch it with 
the tip of her longest finger. 

“See if you can do it, Joannes,”’ 
she asked. 

So Joannes tried until he was 
out of breath. But he did not have 
any better luck than his sister, 
for the branch was just out of his 
reach. 

Then Penelope had an idea. 

“If you would go up in the tree,” 
she said, “and climb out upon the 
bough, perhaps your weight would 
bend it down enough so that I 
could catch hold of it.” 

Joannes was up the tree in a 
moment, for, truth to tell, he liked 
nothing better than climbing. He 
crawled out upon the big bough 
from which the cradle was hang- 
ing, and bent it down far enough 
so that she could reach it and 
take hold of it with both hands. 
Then he made ready to go back. 

But Penelope stopped him. 
“Stay there,” she called, “and I’ll 
rock you, too.” 

Joannes twisted his arms and 
legs tightly around the branch, so 
that he would not be shaken off, 
and his sister jerked it up and 
down, gently, at first, then harder 
and harder, until the baby stopped 
erving and began to laugh. 

Then the little girl found that 
if she pushed against the ground 
with her feet, and then picked 
them up suddenly, she, too, could 
swing up and down. It was such 
fun that she kept doing it harder 
and harder, until the old bough 
groaned and creaked. 

How Joannes did enjoy this new 
kind of ride! He tried hunching 
his body first up and then down, 
at the same time as Penelope 


pushed on the ground, and that 
made the branch toss like a boat 
on a stormy sea. 

They swayed harder and hard- 
er, and the gnarled bough creaked 
more and more loudly. At last, it 
gave such a groan that even 
Joannes heard it. 

“Let go!” he shouted. “The 
branch is going to break!” 

But it was bouncing up and 
down so hard that Penelope did 
not dare to let go all at once. In- 
stead, she tried to slow it down 
by dragging her feet on the 
ground. But she was too late. With 
a last crack, the branch tore itself 
loose from the trunk of the tree, 
and went crashing to the earth. 

Luckily the grass was soft and 
thick. When Penelope and Joannes 
shook off the pile of twigs and 
leaves that had fallen on top of 
them, they found that they had 
only a few bumps and scratches. 
Then Herakles began yelling at 
the top of his voice, and they for- 
got their own scare and hurried to 
pull away the branches that were 
on top of him. 

“Oh,” sobbed Penelope. “What 
if he should be hurt? Why didn’t 
we just rock him gently, as Mother 
told us to?” 

“But where he?” cried 
Joannes, as he lifted off the last 
armful of twigs. 


Sure enough, there lay the 
sheepskin bag, but not a hair of 
little Herakles was to be seen, for 
they had shaken the limb so hard 
that he had slid down into the bag, 
head and all! And a lucky thing it 
was, for when they pulled him out, 
they found that the soft fleece had 
broken his fall so well that he did 
not have even a bump. 

When Mrs. Polopolous came 
back to the field, you can just 
guess how excited she was to see 
the baby on the ground and the 
limb from which he had been 
hanging broken quite off of the 
tree. But she was so glad to find 
that none of them had been hurt 
that she only scolded them a very 
little for their thoughtlessness, 
though, of course, she made them 
promise never to do it again, 

“And next time I have to leave 
you,” she said, “perhaps I had 
better get two more sheepskin 
bags, and hang up all three of you, 
each on a separate bough, so that 
I will be sure you are safely out 
of mischief.” 
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A Race of the Caterpillar 
and Honey Bee 


GILLETTE FRENCH 


On: beautiful Sunday 


morning in the summer time when 
the clover was in blossom, the sun 
rose early only to see that Mr. 
Fuzzy Caterpillar was already up 
and taking a stroll. The birds were 
singing and the honey bees were 
buzzing over the fields of sweet 
smelling clover. No one was work- 
ing and every creature was full of 
joy at living. 

Mr. Caterpillar was waiting in 
the yard of his home for his wife 
and babies to get ready for 
church, and he was singing to 
himself. 


MR. Fuzzy 


4 


ary 


As he waited it occurred to him 
that he might craw] out to see how 
his field of vegetables was grow- 
ing. The garden really belonged 
to a farmer but as Fuzzy ate there 
he felt it belonged to him. 

On his way to the field he met 
Sonny Honey Bee, the neighbor’s 
boy and spoke to him in a friendly 
way. 

“Good morning Sonny,” said 
Fuzzy. But young Sonny Bee was 
not at all polite for he answered 
scornfully, ‘What are you doing 
running around in the field with 
those short stumpy legs of yours? 
You can’t get very far before you 
are completely tired out and lost. 
You’d better go back while you 
still know the way.” Fuzzy Cater- 
pillar was angry at these words. 
Nature had given him short legs 
and he didn’t like to be laughed at. 


CATERPILLAR _~ 
WAS TAKING A , 
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‘Maybe you think you can travel 
faster than I,” he said. 

“Indeed, I do think so,”’ replied 
the bee. “And I will be glad to 
show you if you wish to try,” and 
he laughed at the idea. “If you will 
wait until I have my breakfast I 
will be glad to race you from here 
to my home. I will be back in one- 
half hour if you will be,” said Fuz- 
zy. And so it was agreed to meet 
for the race. 

Fuzzy Caterpillar hurried home 
and told his wife of the race and 
ordered her to get dressed in one 
of his suits and stay in the yard 
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behind a bush. He gave her some 
hurried instructions, then he 
rushed back to where he had 
agreed to meet Sonny Honey Bee. 

Mrs. Caterpillar sent the babies 
out to play in the back yard while 
she followed her husband’s in- 
structions, As she thought them 
over she was mighty pleased at 
his cleverness. Maybe this would 
teach Mrs. Honey Bee, Sonny’s 
mother, not to be so proud of the 
speed of their family. 

After Mr. Caterpillar had left 
his wife he hurried along to the 
appointed place to meet Sonny 
Bee. 

“Shall we start?” asked Fuzzy. 

“Yes —all set— Go!” buzzed 
Sonny Bee, and off he flew. 

But Fuzzy Caterpillar only took 
a few steps before Sonny was out 
of sight. As Sonny Bee buzzed 
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away Fuzzy laughed gleefully and 
went back to the starting point. 

Sonny Bee flew like a _ blue 
streak and when he reached the 
caterpillar’s home Mrs. Fuzzy 
stuck her head out from behind a 
bush and called “Here I am,” as 
she had been instructed by he} 
husband. 

Now Sonny Bee had been si 
sure that he would win that he 
was astonished at seeing what he 
thought was Mr. Fuzzy, that he 
whirled around in the air and 
called out: 

“We'll try it again. Just once is 
not fair you know.” And away he 
flew. But Fuzzy heard him coming 
back and stuck his head up just 
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before Sonny Bee reached the 
yoal, This surprised and angered 
Sonny Bee so that he flew once 
more to Fuzzy’s home, only to see 
Mrs. Caterpillar raise her head 
again to sing out, “Here I am!” 
By this time Sonny Bee was blind 
with rage and flew back and forth 
between the two points eight hun- 
dred and one times only to see a 
head poke up and say, “Here I 
am,” at the end of each race. 

At last at the eight hundred and 
second time the haughty bee 
dropped to the ground at the feet 
of Mr. Caterpillar and looked up 
with a very weary sigh and said 
respectfully. 

“How is it, Good Mr. Caterpil- 
lar, that 1, who am so swift, am all 
tired out and you are just as fresh 
as a daisy ? I believe you could race 
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all day and not feel it. I can’t un- 
derstand it!” 

“Wait and I will show you how 
it is done,’ said Fuzzy, and he 
started down the path to his home. 
Sonny Bee watched him go and 
was more puzzled than ever for 
Fuzzy was going as fast as he 
could but to Sonny Bee it was very 
slow. 

Finally Sonny Bee saw what ap- 
peared to him to be a pair of twin 
caterpillars for they looked alike 
and were dressed alike. 

When the caterpillars came up 
to Sonny Bee they began to laugh 
at his puzzled look and Fuzzy said, 
‘See, Sonny Bee, you may be able 
to fly swifter than I can walk, but 
much smarter than you.” 
Then he told Sonny Bee how they 
had tricked him and Sonny Bee 
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was very humble indeed, and 
slowly flapped his wings up and 
down, and drooped his head. 


Mr. and Mrs. Caterpillar 
walked home in high good humor 
and had a fine dinner. But Sonny 
Honey Bee fell asleep from weari- 
ness and didn’t wake up until late 
in the afternoon. He was so tired 
that he could hardly fly home. 

When his mother and father 
saw him coming limping in on 
tired wings they rushed to him 
and said, both at once, “Sonny, 
Sonny, where have you been? We 
waited dinner for a while but 
when you didn’t come we ate it all 
up. Why are you so tired looking ?” 

Then Sonny with a sad voice 
told how the caterpillars, who had 
always been looked down upon by 
the Bees, had outwitted him. 

“Well,” said Mr. Honey Bee, 
“never again will I laugh at the 
short legs of Fuzzy Caterpillar 
for he may be slow on his legs but 
he certainly is fast in his mind.” 

The next time Sonny met Mr. 
Caterpillar he bowed politely and 
said, ‘““Howdy do?” but did not 
suggest that they have any kind 
of a contest whatsoever. And to 
this day the Honey Bees respect 
the Fuzzy Caterpillars, which is 
right, don’t you think so? 
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g SAMMY THE 
y SAFETY BROWNIE 
SAYS 


“BE SURE THE 
ICE IS SAFE 
BEFORE YOU 
<4, SKATE.” 


Sammy the Safety Brownie is skating on the ice ponds this month, But 
before he skates he is very careful to test the ice, so that he is sure it is safe 
enough to be used. 


Color the Brownie’s jacket bright red, with black buttons. His scarf is blue; 
cap blue with red tassel; trousers green; skates gray; mittens blue with 
colored embroidered flowers; ice pale blue. 


Cut out, and paste on a sheet of dark blue paper. Write a verse about the 
ice skater. 
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Gillie Anteree 


MABEL DOYLE 


‘Te Anterees were 
Teeny, tiny 
Black and shiny, 

and three of them could sit on 
your littlest fingernail. I said they 
could, but they never would for 
you can never see them. One sum- 
mer a great family of them lived 
under the Lilac Tree. They lived 
there to be near the ants who 
were their horses. They climbed 
on these horses just any day and 
rode away. They slept at night or 
rested when the sun was hot in 
the cracks in the bark of the Lilac 
Tree. The King of the Anterees 
lived in the crack highest from 
the ground because he was tall 
and strong, and the littlest An- 
teree lived in the crack nearest 
the ground. 

One day the littlest Anteree, 
whose real name was Gillie, came 
climbing up the bark in and out 


and over until he reached the 
King. 
“Your Majesty,” he shouted 


without even waiting to be asked 
what he wanted, “there is a great 
gray monster in our kingdom! He 
is lying by the tall dandelion 
across the path.” 

Now the king loved a chase even 
more than he loved to sleep. He 
was afraid this chance would be 
lost, for the kingdom extended as 
far as the shadow of the Lilac 
Tree, and it was only when the 
sun was shining that the Anterees 
could be sure how large it was. 

So the king shouted, “Call out 
the horses! Call the men! Hurry! 
Hurry! The monster will get away 
before the sun stops shining.” 

Down raced the Anterees from 
their safe hiding places in the 
bark. They ran to the ant hill. 

“Our horses, our horses!” they 
cried, 

The guard of the ant hill, him- 
self a shiny, black ant, called into 
the door, ‘What, ho! Ants!” 

Out the ants came racing, big 
black ants waving their feelers 
and bumping each other about. As 
they hurried out the door, an An- 
teree jumped on the back of each 
one. The ants never stopped. The 
king had the fastest ant-horse, 
and was soon in the lead. His shin- 
ing black coat pointed out the way. 
Along the path they ran until 
they came to the dandelion. 


“Surround him! Draw 
swords!” shouted the king. 


your 


Soon there were circles and cir- 
cles of them all the way around 
the great gray monster. To tell 
the truth it was only a gray, field 
mouse that had curled up in the 
sun to sleep, and he was very sur- 
prised to see when he awoke, the 


VEGETABLES 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Vegetables differ 

A lot, you know, 

In the way they look 
And the way they grow! 


Corn has an ear, 
Peas have a pod; 
Potatoes have eyes ;— 
Now isn’t that odd? 


Beans have a string, 
Onions, a skin 

That’s whitish and scaly, 
And really quite thin. 


Beets have a top, 
Cabbage a head. 
Asparagus has 

A tip, it is said. 


Vegetables differ 

A lot, you know, 

In the way they look 
And the way they grow! 


circles of Anterees. He sprang 
easily over the tops of a dozen of 
them, and loped away into the 
hedges. 

“Just in time,” said the king as 
the sun went behind a cloud. “The 
monster will not frighten us 
again.” 

Then they rode away home to 
eat their supper. The guard saw 
them coming. He called down the 
hall of the ant hill again, and out 
came more ants carrying drops of 
honey. The Anterees sat in long 
rows on the grass blades and ate 
honey. When they had finished 
and wiped the honey from their 
coats 


Teeny, tiny 

Black and shiny, 
they went away to sleep again in 
the bark of the Lilac Tree. 

That is they all went to sleep 
but Gillie. He wanted some more 
fun before the night came. As 
soon as the others were on the sec- 
ond chapter of their naps, he 
climbed down from the Lilac 
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Tree. He climbed into a big, red 
tulip that grew under it. He wait- 
ed and waited until a lazy bumble- 
bee came zooming along and flew 
into the tulip. Gillie was squeezed 
against the side of the tulip. The 
bee went on eating honey and did 
not notice him. Gillie reached up 
and tickled the bee’s fat side. 

“*Z00-Z00-z00m, zoom,”’ went the 
bumblebee but he did not stop eat- 
ing. Gillie tickled him again. 

he went 
and flew up. 

But he soon settled down again 
to sip the delightful honey. Gillie 
was having fun. He reached up 
with both his hands and tickled 
again. But this time the slow bum- 
blebee turned around, more quick- 
ly than Gillie knew. All at once 
Gillie remembered sharp 
stinger that bees carry. He had to 
scramble fast to get out of the 
way. The safest place he could 
think of, in a hurry, was on the 
bumblebee’s back. Up he went. 
The angry bumblebee darted out 
of the tulip with Gillie on his back. 
Gillie lay down in the soft fur and 
held on tightly. The buzzing wings 
almost blew him off. He wasn’t 
having very much fun now, 

The bumblebee did not know 
that he was there, and flew about 
for awhile looking for another 
honey well. At last he chose one 
in another tulip and tumbled hur- 
riedly into it. Gillie slid off his side 
and sat very still until the bee was 
gone. Then he climbed up the side 
of the tulip and down the stem. 

On the way home he passed an 
iris slide. Some of the Anterees 
had found it and were sliding 
down to the bottom in a puff of 
pollen. They called to Gillie to 
come play but he called back that 
he did not think it would be much 
fun. Really he was afraid that the 
bee would come back and find him 
there. And he had walked and 
walked and was tired. He was just 
beginning to cry when an ant 
horse came along and took him 
home ina hurry. 

That night when the other An- 
terees came home they were all 
covered with pollen, yellow and 
dusty, as your nose gets when you 
smell dandelions. But they did not 
get spanked because they were 

Teeny, tiny 

Black and shiny, 
and the pollen came right off. Gil- 
lie was asleep. 

Now Gillie could not keep out of 
things, it seems. He had so much 
curiosity! He wanted to see what 
everything was, and what would 
happen if he touched it. One day 
he was gathering tiny, shiny 
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grains of sand on the other side 
of his world. He grew tired of that 
and called his own ant horse and 
rode out to see what he could see. 
Before long they found a hill too 
steep to climb. It was the side of 
a fat cow. She had been eating 
grass and was full of food. She 
had lain down and stretched her 
head out on the grass to rest. But 
steep hills did not keep Gillie from 
finding out things, so he started 
riding around. On the way they 
came to her nose. 

“Such nice dark caves!” said 
Gillie to himself. “‘Here we go in 
to see what we can see.” 

He rode right into one of her 
nostrils. The ant horse’s feet went 
seritch-seratch on the cow’s soft 
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nose. Now the cow felt it tickling 
there and sneezed a great big 
sneeze. Gillie flew out so fast that 
you could not have seen them if 
you had been there. But he landed 
on his feet not far from his horse. 
He climbed back on and started 
for home. He did not mind the fall 
for he was 


Teeny, tiny 
Hard and shiny, 


but he wondered and wondered 
for a long time what had made 
him go shooting through the air. 
He could never find the caves 
again. 

A green milkweed pod had hung 
on the Lilac Tree all summer. I' 


hung so near the tree that the An- 
terees could ride on it. It made a 
lovely swing. It grew brown and 
browner all fall and very hard. A 
crack came in one side so that one 
day when they looked it had split. 
White fluffy airplanes were sail- 
ing away in the sunshine. Here 
was a way to ride that would be 
delightful indeed. 

“Come on, Anterees!’’ shouted 
Gillie. ““Let’s see where they 

And I’d like to know where, too. 
For each little Anteree climbed 
astride a brown seed holding on to 
the silk wings of his airplane as 
it sailed away. High, high they 
went over the Lilac Tree, over the 
tall oak trees, away and away, no- 
body knows where. 


The Big Dipper 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Mihany, many years ago, in 


a far-away country called Greece, 
people named the stars. They 
made up stories about groups of 
stars. This story is about the “Big 
Dipper.” If you look in the west- 
ern sky some bright starlit night 
I am sure you will see it. Three 
stars make the handle, and four 
more form the dipper. If you will 
follow the two outside stars of 
the dipper-part in a line, you will 
notice a very large, bright star. 
That is the Pole Star, and shows 
where North is. The Greeks named 
this Dipper the “Great Bear.” The 
three stars of the handle are his 


large tail. Three pairs of tiny 
twinkling stars show his feet, and 
several more mark his ears and 
eyes. The “Little Bear’ is upside 
down, above him, the North Star 
being the little fellow’s tail-tip! 
As the months go by, these two 
groups of stars, or constellations, 
swing around the North Star. 
This is the story that perhaps 
a Grecian father told his little son 
as they were guarding the sheep- 
flock some warm, dark night, The 
stars above their hill probably 
shone very brightly and seemed 
near to them, and friendly. 
“Once the Great Bear was not 


really a bear at all. Instead, it was 
a beautiful nymph, or woodland 
fairy, named Callisto. She was so 
lovely that Juno, Queen of the 
Gods, was very jealous of her 
After trying in many ways to hurt 
and torment her, she finally 
changed Callisto into a bear! The 
poor shaggy creature roamed 
through the forest, far away from 
her home. 

“Many years afterward, Cal 
listo’s son, Arcos, by that time 
half grown up, went hunting one 
day. On a lonely pathway in the 
mountains he met the bear and 
shot an arrow at her! Luckily, 
Jupiter, King of the Gods, saw 
what was about to happen, and 
stopped the arrow in its flight! 
Then he changed the boy also into 
a bear! The two bears, mother 
and son, were carried to the sk\ 
and placed among the stars!” 
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The Poetry Corner 


JANUARY 


IVA RIEBEL JUDY 


(he year seems like a book of 
months, 
First chapter, January ; 
Each month contains its happen- 
ings— 
Of course they always vary. 


in England, seventeen and fifty- 
two, 
At the time of Parliament, 
January was adopted as 
The first month by assent. 


The Romans have considered it 
The first month of the year 
Since two hundred fifty-one 

B. C.— 
It has its right place here. 


It always starts with bells and 
noise, 
A beginning of things new. 
Since Father Time has said fare- 
well, 
The past we will review. 


Paul Revere, 
thirty-five, 
Was born on New Year’s Day; 
He made that fast and famous 
ride, 
A warning to convey. 


seventeen and 


Sir Isaac Newton was born the 
fourth, 
Sixteen and forty-two; 
‘he one who watched the apple 
fall 


And proved gravitation true. 


he birthday of Ben Franklin 
came 
In seventeen hundred six, 
he seventeenth; his wise saying 
you 
In your mind should fix. 


franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
In eighteen and eighty-two, 
Was born on January thirtieth; 
And McKinley this month, too. 


’n the first, eighteen and sixty- 
three, 
By Lincoln’s proclamation, 
(he emancipation of the slaves 
Affected the whole nation. 


\s past events have been re- 
nowned 
And made so by a few, 
(he important things in years to 
come 
Will be done by some of you. 


SNOWFLAKE PRANKS 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


I saw some snowflakes coming 
down; 
So looked up at the sky 
And, biff, a daring little one 
Dropped right into my eye. 


[ laughed and shook my head a bit, 
And then another one 

Came fluttering down upon my lip 
And kissed me, just for fun. 


OUR HOUSE IN WINTER 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


Our house now wears an ermine 
hood, 
And round its neck is hung 
A necklace of long sparkling 
gems, 
In strangest order strung. 


This rich attire makes our small 
house 
A palace for a king, 
But we prefer our friendly home, 
So gladly greet the spring. 


SONG OF THE MONTHS 
NORMAN C, SCHLICHTER 


January’s snow month; 
February, too. 

March, the month of robins 
Come back to me and you. 


April is the bud month, 

The blossom month is May; 
June is the rose month, 

July the month of hay. 


August is the heat month, 
School September brings: 

October brings the witches, 
November chills all things. 


December is the end month, 
Filled with Christmas joys. 
That it is the best month 
Say all girls and boys. 


BUSY PEOPLE 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Milkman, postman, baker, nurse, 
Dressmaker, soldier, sailor, 
Carpenter, dentist, aviator, chef, 

Cobbler, fireman, tailor; 


Statesman, grocer, architect, 
Lawyer, pilot, plumber, 

Minister, actor, electrician, 
Butcher, painter, drummer ; 


Doctor, banker, engineer, 
Milliner, miner, clerk, 

Farmer, teacher, mason, smith ;— 
What is each one’s work? 
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JANUARY’S NAME 


IVA RIEBEL JUDY 


The first 
named 
For Janus, the two faced god 
Who could look forward, also 
back— 
This surely seems quite odd 


month, January, 1s 


One face looked “east, one face 
looked west, 
His left hand held a key: 
He had a scepter in his right, 
Royal power to guarantee 


The Romans believed he was the 
god 
Of beginnings and ends of 
things, 
And that he guarded the gates of 
heaven— 
He had greater power than 
kings. 


He was the god of rising sun 
And setting sun also; 
The years and seasons obeyed his 
rule 
As he made them come and go. 


His temple had twelve doors in it 

Twelve months are in the year 

And JANUARY, the first of 
these, 

We greet with hope and cheer. 


A FINE TABLE CLOTH 


NORMAN SCHLICHTER 


Hard snow’s a table cloth, 
By winter mornings spread; 
The nicest one the birds can have 
To hold the crumbs of bread 


That every one at our house 
Gives them with delight 

Every time the great big world 
Is covered snowy white. 


PAYMENT 
CLARA G, CORNELL 


Our dooryard was deserted 
By every feathered friend; 
It looked as though they’d all gone 
South 
To stay till winter’s end. 


But when Dad tied a suet lump 
Upon our cedar tree 
The news in some way spread 
about 
And brought the birds to see. 


They chattered gayly as they ate 
Their very special treat, 
Then paid their dinner bill with 
songs 
That were both loud and sweet. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Let the Puppets Talk! 
THE noisy, talkative child is 
one problem. But the shy, unre- 
sponsive toddler is a far greater 
one. The cat simply gets their 
tongues at recitation time. 

Potato puppets help solve this 
problem in our nursery school. 
The teacher wields the carving 
knife to cut funny faces into the 
potatoes. The children stick on 
crepe paper hair, hats and collars. 
A lead pencil stuck up into the po- 
tato provides a handle. 

Each puppet gets a funny 
name. At the beginning of the 
term the teacher calls on the pup- 
pets to recite for the more timid 
children. Even those boys and 
girls who are too shy to answer 
for themselves will speak right up 
for their puppets. Naturally, they 
soon learn to speak for them- 
selves. 

After the puppets are unneces- 
sary for this purpose, they come 
in handy in dramatizing little sto- 
ries or plays. 

—Mrs. MARGARETTA HARMON 


Keeping Text-Books Tidy 

WHEN text-books are given 
out, every child wants a clean, 
new one. Too often, however, he 
neglects to keep his new and clean 
for next term’s user. Here is my 
cure for book-smudgers, initial 
markers and amateur artists who 
embellish text-book illustrations. 

I sit down beside the child, lay 
my book beside his and turn the 
pages of the two books together. 
I pause at the pages he has dis- 
figured but usually say nothing. 
We just compare his book and 
mine silently. 

When we finish, I remark, 
“Some child will have to use your 
book next term. Too bad if he 
wants a nice, clean book, isn’t it? 
[ wonder how the boy or gir] in 
the next grade is caring for the 
book you’ll have to use next term? 
[ hope he or she isn’t marring it 
like this, don’t you?” 

After the lesson sinks in, I help 
the child clean up and repair his 
book. Damage we can’t repair I 
Simply eye sadly and say, “Isn’t 
it a shame, this page will never 
look nice again!’’ I seldom have to 
mention this matter a second time. 

—Mrs. MARGARETTA HARMON 


Paper Headdresses for 
Atmosphere 


Put a paper hat on a boy and 
he’s a soldier. A feather in her 
hair transforms any little girl into 
a full-blooded Redskin. I utilize 
this trait of childish imagination 
to good advantage in the class- 
room. 

Paper-bag masks to be pulled 
down over their heads (with holes 
cut out for eyes) gave the chil- 
dren full scope for their imagina- 
tion when we dramatized “Bam- 
bi,” for example. All the animals’ 
faces were easily painted on the 
bags with poster colors. 

New England’s history was 
made real by making and wearing 
Colonial hats during classroom 
discussions. Black cardboard cyl- 
inders fastened to cardboard 
brims plus tinfoil buckles made 
the boys’ hats. The girls wore 
large, gray crepe-paper circles, 
gathered on strips of gauze ban- 
dage into bonnets. The bandage 
ends tied under their chins. 

I expect to make cardboard hel- 
mets and cone-paper hats for the 
Medieval history lesson. Paper 
crowns for “kings” and ‘“‘queens,” 
paper garlands for children of the 
South Seas, all help create atmos- 
phere for the most prosaic lesson 
topics. 

Mrs. MARGARETTA HARMON 


Two Teachers’ Ways 

THE first day of school, Miss 
M. said to her fourth grade class, 
“T will not allow—.” “You can’t 
get by with—”, Before the morn- 
ing was over, the children under- 
stood that they were to be under 
a very strict teacher, who knew 
every alibi and would let nothing 
slip by her eagle eye. 

Miss M. got off on the wrong 
foot. By noon of the first day, the 
children had decided that they 
would not like her and there is 
nothing more set than a young 
child’s mind about who he will 
like or dislike. Miss M. was a fine 
teacher. She loved the children 
and worked hard with them. She 
was not too strict in discipline. 
The parents thought her the best 
teacher the school had had for a 
long time but the majority of the 
children never got over their first 
dislike. 


Miss P. had the same bunch of 
children the next year. She looked 
into their faces, some clean, some 
dirty, some bright and cheerful 
and intelligent looking, some hope- 
lessly dull and stupid looking and 
said with a cheerful smile, “I think 
I am very lucky to have such nice 
looking, nice acting children for 
my pupils. I know we are going to 
like one another very much.” The 
youngsters swelled with pride and 
each one sat a bit straighter than 
before. Now Miss P. also knew all 
the tricks the youngsters would 
try on her before the year was 
over but she wanted to gain their 
good-will and hearty co-operation. 
As the days went by, she found 
plenty of mischief on foot that had 
to be dealt with sternly but she 
had the children’s good-will and 
friendship. 

—DOoROTHY GUNN 


Number Games 


AFTER presenting simple 
number drills such as “bring four 
chairs to the group,” “count out 
papers for the children at your 
table,” etc., it is interesting to use 
some definite device to determine 
individual development of number 
sense and of number recognition. 

Simple games such as ““Number 
Check” and “Clap Hands” act as a 
check-up on actual knowledge. In 
“Number Check’ each child is 
given a box of colors and a paper 
with numbers from one to ten 
printed on it. Each child is asked 
to find the number telling how 
many ears a dog has and to en- 
circle it with a blue color; to find 
the number telling how many boys 
there are in the room and to place 
a red circle around it, etc., adding 
whatever directions are desired. 
This game also gives a definite 
drill on color discrimination and 
encourages following directions 
accurately. 

In “Clap Hands” a number is 
printed on the blackboard and the 
child whose name is called must 
clap the number of times desig- 
nated. If an error is made the first 
child to notice the error is given 
permission to clap the correct 
number of times. 

—HERAL G. HEDGCOCK 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


“Victory” Postoffice 


JUVENILE purchase of de- 
fense stamps was given a boost 
when the second and third graders 
of Miss Sharp, after a visit to the 
downtown postoffice (Crete, 
Nebr.), erected their own “post- 
office” in the schoolroom. Large 
enough to stand in, it had delivery 
and stamp windows and a mail- 
box for each child with his name 
above. Cancelling stamps and pad 
were used by the “postmaster” ; 
the postman had a mail bag. Used 
in connection with addressing let- 
ters, cards, and packages, as well 
as with study of money orders, the 
project was stimulating to all. 
Pupils took turns at being post- 
master, assistant, and postman. 


—J.C. BAKER 


Window Decoration 


IN our school we use paint 
in powder form, which is mixed 
with water before it is usable. It 
is good for mural painting and we 
discovered we could paint designs 
on our windows with this paint 
because it washed off so easily 
when we were through. It saves 
pasting and a great deal of time 
when it is to be erased. 

For January, we used white 
paint to make large snow men on 
each window. Then we used paint 
for the eyes, nose, mouth, hat, 
buttons, and pipe. The children 
enjoy this sort of room decoration 
for they can honestly feel it’s their 
own work. Competition increases 
the interest also. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Feeding the Birds Improves 
Creative Work 
WE had a shelf nailed outside 
our window so that we could feed 
the birds. Several of the children 
carried their lunch and after fin- 
ishing their lunch, the children 
would put the crumbs out on the 
shelf. Other children often 
brought food from home for the 
birds. The children would then 
watch for the birds. 

I asked the children to write a 
story about what they saw. They 
told of the different kinds of birds 
that came for the food and why 
they must be fed in the winter. 

It taught the children to be 
kind to birds and also to be ob- 
servant. It helped their creative 
writing. 

—HELEN C. LARGE 


Children Act as Guides 


DuRING our school year peo- 
ple often come to visit our school. 
I have different children act as 
guides showing the visitors to the 
room they wish to visit, also point- 
ing out to them as they go through 
the halls various projects the chil- 
dren have completed. The guides 
often bring the visitors to certain 
rooms where a big project is in the 
works or has been completed. 

This teaches children how to 
meet people, how to talk to them 
and it also teaches them proper 
manners. The guides have a white 
band on their arms with the let- 
ters “guide” printed in black. Two 
children act as guides for a week, 
then they are replaced by two 
more. This gives every one in the 
room a chance to act as a guide. 

—HELEN C. LARGE 
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Health Booklets 


CHILDREN in the second 
grade like to make up rhymes of 
their own. They enjoy taking 
nursery rhymes and making up 
similar rhymes with a sketch for 
each rhyme. Each week the class 
votes on the two best and they are 
placed in a large health booklet 
that remains on the library table 
for visitors to see. Each child 
works very hard to do good work 
so that he can get his rhyme and 
sketch in the big health booklet. 

—HELEN C. LARGE 


Pencils Go Visiting and Do Not 
Return 
AROUND the pencils I placed a 
small piece of adhesive tape and 
printed the name of each child 
with indelible ink. 

Then when they were collected 
to be sharpened, they were giver 
back to the child to whom they 
belonged. 

—HELEN C. LARGE 


* There’s a new purpose, a new pride, in our 


schools these days. 


Our schools are at war on the home front just as 


our armed forces are on the battle front. 


They’re buying their share of War Stamps and 
War Bonds and they’re selling their share, too! 
They’re All-Out for Victory, our boys and girls, 


They’ve set their objective—and are making it! | 
| 

and we're proud of ’em. | 
| 
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January SCHOOL ARTS 


Now Ready — illustrating 


INTEGRATION 


for Schools like yours 


50c « copy $4.00 . year 


Every issue carries actual ex- 
periences of teachers. You read 
about the lessons they use, you 
see what their children can do. 
You know how you hunt for 
ideas and illustrated material 
for your class work—SCHOOL 
ARTS gives you a constantly 
growing supply — it is the 
short-cut to teaching help 
which teachers have used since 
1901. 


These helps—10 issues per year—will 
start your mind going on new teaching 
help—the 360 pages of iilustrated 
help give you a file of illustrations 
and the 120 pages of announcements 
and advertisements give you news 
abeut new helps. 


488 pages—at a cest of a little ever 2c a day— 
$4.00 per year 


coupon. 
| to your order and receive | 


a rough outline course , 
| for teaching art. 


Money back if not satisfied 


Send $4.00 for a year 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


431 Printers’ Bidg., Worcester, Mass. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and 


| Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


- THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Custemers Only) 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


Attractive Curtains for Bookcase 


WE needed new curtains for 
bookcase, so we purchased some 
unbleached cotton cloth and made 
the curtains. The children decided 
on a design which was simple but 
pretty. They drew Brown-Eyed 
Susans, coloring them bright yel- 
low with brown centers. They used 
crayons. They were then ironed on 
the wrong side. Every child in the 
room helped either in the drawing 
or coloring. Now they are very 
careful of the curtains because 
they worked hard to make them. 


—HELEN C. LARGE 


Another Guessing Game 


At the end of the day or 
during the short periods of re- 
laxation, a game is always in or- 
der. Guessing games are usually 
very popular. One in particular 
meets with good favor. A child 
thinks of a Mother Goose charac- 
ter which he wishes to represent, 
then he acts out or says some one 
thing as a hint to the class. The 
class is supposed to “guess.” The 
person guessing correctly must 
recite the verse connected with 
the character to win the point for 
his row and then he is “it” for the 
next time. This game is good for 
indoor recess periods. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Scrap Books of Famous People 
HAvE the children make scrap 
books of famous people as Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Helen _ Keller, 
Francois Millet, Thomas Edison, 
Mozart and Beethoven. 
There is a wealth of material 


Complete education for teaching 
in elementary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration schvol and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu 


cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
(4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
Write for list of successful alumnae. 

National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Box 312-A, Evanston, III. 


in magazines and Sunday news- 
papers. This pasted into a scrap 
book if saved is often valuable 
when the child reaches high 
school, 


—HELEN C. LARGE 


Return Report Cards 


PLAcE a large hat box with a 
slit large enough for the report 
cards to go through on the table. 
Give the children two days in 
which to return the report cards. 
If they are all returned in two 
days, I give the children one hour 
on Friday of that week to put on 
a program of their own making. 
I usually appoint a committee of 
four to take charge. The children 
may sing, play an instrument, 
dance or even put on a play of 
their own. 


It is surprising how quickly the 
report cards come back, It is also 
surprising what a splendid pro- 
gram the children put on. 


—HELEN C. LARGE 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have 
represented Milton Bradley 
Company. A complete stock of 
their merchandise is carried in 

Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


FREE ENROLLMENT 


Est. 


1906 
410 U NATL BANK BLDG 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 


Opportunity knocks now as never before 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West 


In the Better 
Positions 


Write For Enrollment Material 


D. Mce DENVER. COLO 
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TRADE MARK 


PLA STISLINIE 


—LOSTTE 


CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 

ANTISEPTIC -ALWAYS SOFT 

AND PLASTIC-FOR USEIN 

EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 

DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 
ART SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD.MASSACHUSETTS 
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OUR AMERIC 


New—Timely—Constructive—Emphazing Patriotism 


—a portfolio containing sixteen plates of outline pictures for 
copying and coloring. Each bears a caption to use as title of 
composition or oral story. 

This economical series of plates is an excellent source of 
drawing, coloring, composition, and historical event study for 
a sixteen-week period . . . Enclosed in ‘‘Spirit of ’76’’ portfolio, 
printed in red and blue. Size of plates, 8’ x 11 inches. 


HEKTOGRAPH 


Subjects include, besides those i/ 
lustrated: The Capitol, Uncle Sam, 
Liberty, Prairie Schooner, Const: 


tution of U.S., U.S. Ships, Betsy 
Ross. 


Price, postpaid 


DUTCH VILLAGE 


BAY FRUIT | 
GIRS 18 
TREACHEROUS 


YOUR 


HEALTH and SAFETY POSTERS 
in Hektograph 


Designs of beauty, each carrying a message of importance pertaining 
to the fundamental rules of health and safety. Each poster bears a 
large caption and appropriate verse in bold type. The teacher may easily 
reproduce these on any type of duplicating machine so that each child 
may color his own poster to suit his individual taste. 

The series comprises twelve subjects as follows: 

EAT VEGETABLES BRUSH YOUR TEETII 
FIRE IS TREACHEROUS USE SHARP TOOLS CAREFULLY 


CROSS CROSSING CAUTIOUSLY — BE CLEAN 1 project of Old Holland, faithful in detail, 
REFUSE RIDES WITH STRAN- THE STREET IS NOT A PLACE beautiful in design 

GERS 


FOR GAMES 
DRINK MILK EXERCISE OUTDOORS 


Straight line picture cut-outs, si le to make n 
HITCH RIDES ARE DANGEROUS — EAT FRUIT 6 P » Simple to make, for use « 


Size 9x 1142. In attractive portfolio. Price, postpaid 


sand table, as story illustration or teaching of geography. 


ee ee tee Portfolio contains eight sheets of designs, three to seven 


or ce cut-outs to a sheet—featuring the life and habits of Holland 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. Dutch—giving an accurate idea of the dress, customs, indus- 


For enclosed $.... send the items checked. tries, etc., of the Netherlands. 


Cut-out figures include wind - 


‘Our America — 40c mills, peasants dressed in native costume, houses, trees, gees«, 


Dutch Village Cut-Outs — 60c 


‘Health and Safety Posters — 50c 
All three for $1.40 


Add Price, postpaid 
| 


Complete directions for cutting, coloring and mounting s° 
that figures stand upright; also color chart with each set. 


60 
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— 
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50c i 
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